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THE WEEK. 





Turis has been a busy week throughout England—the busiest 
thet as ever occurred in our memory and experience—perhaps 
the busiest that has occurred since the Revolution—certainly the 
most important. What is of more consequence, our bustle has 
warked its wished effect; we have not laboured in vain. We have 
feared, and trembled, and doubted; but we fear and tremble and 
doubt no longer: the sorrow of the night is gone, the joy of the 
morning is come. We commenced our last Number by announc- 
ing that the King had deserted the Bill; we commence this by 
announcing that the People have not deserted the Bill; and, 
thanks to the People, 
Tuer Bri 1s Now sare! 

Yet must we do the King justice: the imputation of inconsis- 
tency, in our account of last week, was as to the letter true, but 
as to the spirit incorrect. The disclosures in Parliament have re- 
lieved. his Majesty from a charge which it was extremely painfal 
for us to believe. -He had been deceived in respect of what really 
constituted the Bill; and in.so far may be said to have deserted 
it; but he never deserted Reform, nor a large and efficient Reform, 


Tur FActTION ARE UTTERLY ROUTED! 


When we last sat down to record the news of the week, they 
were great in power; now, the place that knew them knows them 
no more. Never was a full cup more desperately clutched at; 
never did jade Fortune dash a full cup from the lips of eager mor- 
tals more relentlessly. 


Eart Grey 1s stiLt Prime Minister! 


We stated last week, that the People, if they steadily acted on 
the impressions which were universally felt, would in six months 
carry the Bill in spite of Duke and Deyil. The Duke has been 
intlefatigable ; so has the other old gentleman ; but the better angel 
of the good Earl has rebuked them both. Not in six months, not 
in six weeks, but, we -verily believe, in little more than six days, 
the Bill will be our own. It is our own already! The thin rear of 
our enemies is scattered, never again to rally. 

In our last second edition, we left, as was then generally sup- 
posed, the Duke of WeLLincTon Prime Minister of England, and 
a Cabinet all but completed. Such was the report of the Duke's 
organs of the press. The real state of the case was not made 
known until Thursday, when the Duke himself explained it. On 
the 9th instant, after -Ministers had tendered their. resignations, 
and they had been accepted, the King sent for Lord Lynpuurst, 
to consult with him on the position in which he was ‘placed, and 
on the forming of a new Ministry. The King told Lord Lynp- 
HuRst, that “extensive Reform” was the only condition on which 
such a Ministry must be based, and directed him to make in- 
quiries as to the practicability of forming it. Lord LynpHurst 
—somewhat strangely, considering the Duke's well-known senti- 
ments—carried the King’s communication, in the first place, to the 
Duke of Wettincron; and he and the Duke having consulted 
together, they agreed to offer the Premiership to Sir Ropert 
Prxi,—the Duke thinking it advisable not to take office at first. 

plan ‘seems to have been to make Sir Roserr the puppet of 

the party—to get him to do the dirty work above board, while the 
uke kept-snug below; and when the mutilated Bill was passed, 
the Duke could then step into his old place, character whole. We 


“whom all its eyes were more complacently bent. 


was no leader forthcoming. In the mean time, the House of Com- 
mons, as we stated last week, declared for the Bill, and threatened 
the still stronger measure of stopping the Supplies, several ‘of 
which are not yet voted. So far as the Legislature was concerned; 
the Government machine was stopped. The utter hopelessness 6f 
any change from a dissolution of Parliament, was apparent from 
the temper of the People. In every quarter they had met, and 
were proceeding to organize a steady and practical resistance to 
the Duke's power. There was no mobbing or breaking. of win- 
dows; but there was an evident determination to meet the erisis; 
by refusing taxes, and by every means of lawful resistan¢e.- Nay, 
had the Duke gone into power, we have reason to believe, “hat 
unless the whole Bill had been passed in the course of a fortnight, 
there would have been a general rising all over the kingdom. The 
danger from the temper of the People—the danger from a run‘ on 
the Bank (for though the run was chiefly for small sums, we know 
that in two or three days it amounted to abovea million)—the little 
reliance to be placed on the Police in London, or on the troops any- 
where, in case of a collision—the determination of the House of 
Commons—with other symptoms, which will not. appear in any 
hewspaper—altogether showed the Duke that he had once more 
miscalculated. He had kissed hands, according to his friends, on 
Saturday, on going into office; on Tuesday, he kissed hands on 
going out. 

On Monday night, after a long and animated conversation ih 
the House of Commons,—in which the only point agreed on seemed 
to be the hopelessness of the Duke's case,—Lord Esrincron 
threw out a hint, that the best way to put an end to all their dif- 
ficulties, would be for Ministers to resume their functions, and the 
Anti-Reformers to waive their opposition to the Bill. The hint 
was eagerly caught at by Mr. Barine,—who, with a little of his 
constitutional indecision, has yet acted throughout the part of an 
honourable peacemaker; and the House adjourned, to let the 
train, to which the match was thus applied, ignite or be quenched 
as circumstances should direct. On Tuesday, Earl Grey received 
a-message from the King; and having waited on his Majesty, 
showed to him the real position in which not the Cabinet merely, 
but the Kingdom, were placed by the Lords’ obstinacy. On Tues- 
day, the happy tidings that the communications between the King 
and his Ministers were again opened, was stated by Lords Grey 
and Aurrorp to Parliament. The Houses adjourned over Wed- 
nesday. On Thursday, the arrangements were stated to be all 
but completed: and the Duke of WELLINGTON having made a 
long, angry, and inconclusive statement, amidst the cheers of 
his friends, retired from the House,—we hope with the resolu- 
tion to stick to his own until the Billisa law. Last night, the 
Ministers declared that they were again in office, on the condition 
on-which alone they could consent to retain it,—namely, ‘of pos- 
sessing the power of passing the Bill unimpaired. It is said (we 
know not how truly), that a number of the Peers have, in con- 
sequence of a personal request from the King, consented to forego 
further opposition : if they attempt to play false, Earl Grey will 
have recourse to the only méasure that can give ‘vitality for ano- 
ther ten years to the Upper House—an immediate and large 
creation, 

Last week, we left the King on the shady side of the Nation's 
favour; the Ministers with nothing but the consciousness of 
having acted as they ought to have done ; the People with nothing 
but their own steady purpose toconsole them; the Commons calm, 
resolved, and honest, biding their time. How stand the different 
parties now? The King is still our friend: we have misunder- 
stood one another—he mistook our wishes, we misinterpreted his 
intentions; .we have mutually explained, and all is right again. 
The Ministers—Heaven grant them moderation !—are at this mo- 
ment so high; that we fear their heads may grow giddy. Truly 
may Lord Grey say, “ it is good for me that I have been afflicted,” 
for neyer surely was there a man in the history of the country on 
We seldom 
know tlie true value of what is good until we are threatened with 
the loss of it: The People also will require to exercise all the mode- 
ration that a noble cause demands. They have gained a great vic- 
tory. Their foes’ were not indeed numerous, but théy were strong 
and united. The issue of the struggle was certain, but its progress 


‘might have been slow, and many checks might have been sus- 


tained before the victory was gained. A’ triumph so.c 
so.speedy and peaceful, no man, however sanguine, @ dats. Iie 


should have heard nothing of sacrificing consistency toloyalty had Sir 
Ronerr caught at the bait ; but he would not even nibble. When 
Sir Rozerr point-blank refused to accept office on his Majesty's 
terms, Lord Lynpuursr’s negotiations were brought at dncé to a 
Step.. He had communicated with Mr. Barine,’ and received a 
half promise of his support,—with .Lord Carnarvon, and, per- 
haps Lord Wrycuitsea and the Duke of Bucxinguam: he says | The roll of the:majority on that-day will hereafter+hg 
about six. The subordinates were ready and willing, but-there | the roll. of Runnymede. The charter which the: 


The majority of the Commons:have vindicated théii 
unqualified. approbation of their ‘countrymen. 
fears entertained of them. It was apprehended tha 
take; occasion, on one pretence or another, to sneak 
pledges. A. few did so, but how: few! We pit 
even without blame, were absent from the divisida 
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their swords was poor compared with that charter which the band 
of brothers that rallied round the noble heir of the house of 
Fortescue consecrated on the ever-memorable 10th of May, by 
the quiet, resistless assertion-of their consistency as honest men. 


There is one man who has acted so conspicuous a part in the 
business of the week, that its history would be incomplete did we 
not particularly advert to him. We mean the Duke of Wet- 
zincTron. There can no longer be a doubt of the total unfitness 
of that nobleman to govern a great state. The first requisite of 
a_statesman is foresight. It matters little how successfully 
he. can extricate himself from difficulties when they occur: the 
policy of a Prime Minister of England ought to be essentially 
preventive. We cannot afford to have the machine of society 
ever and anon brought toa stand-still, to give to such a man 
as the Duke of WELLINGTON ‘an opportunity of showing how 
well he can employ his whip and his shoulder to set it in mo- 
tion again. We must havea driver who can see the slough and 
avoid it. Apply this test to the Duke. What was his conduct in 
yespect to the Catholic question? Does any one forget his famous 
letter to Dr. Curtis? or does any one forget what fullowed? In 
one little month, the man who could discover no means of settling 
the Catholic claims but by burying them in order to a deliberate 
examination, forced them—roaring, squalling, and kicking as they 
had been for years before—through both Houses of Parliament, 
without one word of deliberation or examination about the matter. 
We will not say that the Duke's letter to Dr. Curtis was a mere 
atrick to lull asleep the suspicions of the Anti-Catholic Lords, at a 
moment when he had actually determined tocarry Emancipation by 
acoup de main; for if we could for a moment adopt this theory, we 
shou!d put down the Duke, not, as we believe him to be, a short- 
sighted, ignorant man, but a mere political trickster, unfit to be 
trusted with any office. Again, take his famous declaration against 
Reform. We allude to his first declaration, that the Constitu- 
tion of England, rotten boroughs and all, was so express and 
admirable, that he could not even image any thing more perfect. 
Att the very moment that this great statesman was declaring that 
the Constitution was the beau ideal of all that was good and ex- 
cellent, nine-tenths of the People of England had resolved that 
its defects and corruptions were no longer tolerable. We do not 
insinuate, that having alienated the Whigs by his ingratitude and 
illiberality, and lost the Tories by his Emancipation Bill, and 
finding himself, between the desertion of Lord WincHILsEa and 
the opposition of Lord Grey, in imminent danger of coming to 
the ground, he thought, by declaring himself all of a sudden a 
furious Conservative, to whistle back the former. We merely im- 
pute tothe Duke very great and marvellous ignorance of the feel- 
ings and condition of the people over whom it was his ambition 
to rule. Again, when in October last, on the faith of his 
being connected with five counties, he denied to Mr. Porrer of 
Manckester that the people cared any thing about Reform; and 
when he told the same gentleman, that “ if they would not be 
quiet, there was a way to make them,” we charge him with no 
tyrannous intention,—we merely say, that his acquaintance with 
five counties, minute and extensive as it might be, had yet left 
him in utter ignorance of the present wishes and general cha- 
racter of Englishmen. But the utter and hopeless ignorance of 
the Duke has never been so apparent as during the past week. 
We have shown how completely he has in every case mistaken 
the character of the people; but it appears, from the history 
of: the last week, that he knows as little of his ci-devant col- 
leagues as he does of everybody else. We must not suppose, 
that by dealing with the Sovereign through his friends in the 
Palave, or with the Peers by his friends in. the House—by cir- 
culating rumours of the King’s disinclination to Reform—and ex- 
citing hopes of the Ministry being deserted by him—that by these 
and other stratagems, which an old soldier for the most part deems 
all fair when practised against an enemy, the Duke created the 
difficulty which he so magnanimously stepped forth to unravel. 
We take the whole of his account ad pedem litere. And what 
does he tell us? Why, so little did he know, even on Monday 
sennight, what the country demanded, that even then he was as 
ready as ever to battle against all Reform,—and yet, on Wednes- 
day, having then found out that the King and the country did de- 
mand. Reform, he was equally ready to battle for it; and having, 
with a readiness of zeal above all praise, determined, upon this 
new light, to abjure all his former sentiments, he was so completely 
ignorant of even his friend Sir Roserr Pex1, as to conclude that 
asja matter of course Sir Rosert must follow hislead. Nor is this 
the least curious of the Duke's conclusions. He is willing to pass 
a large measure of Reform, after declaring, only a week before, 
by measure of Reform, however small, was required, and that 
a @ measure must be pernicious,—and this without the slightest 
a mt consciousness of inconsistency,—but, finding no one 
willing to turn as he turned, he backs out of his loyal position, 
deeries the measure which the previous day he was ready to advo- 

i¢, arid proclaims the men who are about to follow the course he 
i ly entered upon, and so abruptly abandoned, as the 
of the King and the destroyers of the Constitution !. Now 


weda not say that inall this cutting and shuffling, and giving up 
pe a) pea and duty to honesty,—in this readiness to do any 
pee office, and determination to do nothing out of it,—this zeal 

's.cause when in place, and utter disregard of it when 
eout,—the was. actuated by. Jow, mean, interested motives— 
by a rabid desire of power at any purchase ; far from it. We only 





mean. to show, that the Duke-is, frou extreme ignorance and lack 
of foresight, wholly incapable of filling the. office of Prime Mi- 
nister of England. The Duke is a great general, and nothing 
but a great general. If at any future. period we should desire to 
reinstate CHARLES Dix, or to confirm Ferpinanp, or give back 
to. Wixix1amM of Nassau the fair fields of Belgium, then the Duke 
will be our man. Till then, let him rest on his laurels. 





Castmir Perter died on Wednesday morning. We may apply 
to hima the sentiment of Macbeth— 
** He should have died hereafter.” 

Our own critical situation causes the intelligence of our neigh- 
bours’ misfortunes to fall idly on our ears. The office which the 
deceased Minister held is not filled up; but report has assigned 
itto Dupin. M. Perter’s logs will not be fully felt or seen until 
the Chambers again assemble. He was the only man on his side 
that could moderate them, as much by his talents as by his 
firmness. 

Pozzo pi Boreo has left Paris for St. Petersburg; for what 
cause or purpose, is not stated. It is supposed that he was some- 
what more favourable to the new Government of France than suited 
the views of his despotic master. 

There have been some serious disturbances at Grenoble; but 
they terminated, as the Carlist disorders always will unless where 
they are upheld by foreign aid. The Thirty-fifth Regiment had 
displayed less zeal for the tricolor than the Sappers, Artillerymen, 
and Dragoons, and the townspeople, thought fitting ; and the con- 
sequence was a skirmish, in which several were wounded, one old 
man severely. The Thirty-fifth, who began tbe quarrel, with diffi- 
culty escaped the vengeance of their opponents. 

It is now alleged that two persons were landed at Ciotat from 
the Carlo Alberto, and that these two persons were Count Bour- 
mont and the Duchess De Berri, the latter disguised in mep's 
clothes. Their reception was such that it is supposed they had 
made the best of their way across the frontier into Italy. 

The celebrated CuviEr died of a paralytic shock on Tuesday. 
General LamarqQuE was reported dead, but late accounts repre- 
sent him as getting better. The Cholera is rapidly declining. 

The news of the retirement of Lord Grey seems to have pro- 
duced as strong a sensation in Paris as in London. 


The people of Brussels are exceedingly dissatisfied at the qua- 
lified recognition of Russia; and M. Van per Weyer has only 
been able to pacify them by the insinuation, that being aware of 
the plots that were hatching for the removal of Lord Grey, he 
was glad to get the signature on any terms. ‘The Ministry are 
not mucli more agreed than the people. The Chambers, in their 
address, call on LEOPOLD, 

* If Holland should persist in opposing just arrangements—if it should con- 
tinue acts of hostility, violations of territory, and particularly to make amends 
for the imprisonment of one of our citizens—then, Sire, at whatever cost it may 
be, we pray you to vindicate the national honour.” 

The King entirely agrees with the Chamber; and perhaps their 
agreement may weigh with Holland, and prevent the exhibition 
of that power which, with all his preparations, we suspect W1L- 
LIAM does not care to provoke. Lropo.p, say the letters from 
Paris, has at length formally proposed for the fair hand of one of 
Louis Pui tp’s daughters, and every preparation is making for 
the celebration of the marriage. The Convention respecting the 
demolition of the fortresses, Menin, Ath, Mons, Phillippeville, and 
Marienburg, has appeared, Preparations for their demolition are 
to commence immediately, and it will be completed by the 31st 
December 1833. M. Torn is still in prison. 





The Countess WrisBerG, the lady who has thrown the poor 
Brunswickers into such a quandary, has been caught, after once 
escaping from her keepers, and carried safely to the capital of the 
Duchy. The Globe-says, it would not wonder if “ other plotting 
Brunswickers” were soon to find themselves in a similar predica- 
ment We have no objection to their running away, but we must 
protest against any attempt to recapiure them. 





The news of the dissolution of Lord Grey's Cabinet reached 
Amsterdam on Saturday morning. It caused great joy to the 
Dutch authorities, as it is supposed that the change would be 
highly favourable to their views. The Prince of ORANGE set out 
on Friday for Bois le Duc. It seems that the Russian ratification 
will be accompanied by two protocols, the 58th and the 59th— 

“ The Emperor of Russia ratifies the treaty, with the reservation of modifica- 
tions to be made in the 9th, 12th, and 13th articles. ‘The first of these articles 
relates to the navigation of our internal waters, the second to the rail-road from 
Antwerp to Cologne, the third to the debt. These three articles must form 
the subject of a negotiation between Holland and Belgium.” 

The Amsterdam journalists speculate on the fact of the ratification 
being dated 18th January: Count Ortorr, they observe, left St.. 
Pe‘ersburg on the 30th, and therefore it may be presumed that the 
Dutch Government were in possession of its terms before the Count 
arrived. We suspect the ratification will turn out to be dated on 
the day that the Count left Petersburg; which, according to the 
Russian: calendar, was.the 18th January. 


According to letters from Alexandria, dated April 12th, the 
Pacha of Egypt had recently gained an important victory over the 
Pacha of Aleppo, from whom he took 1,400 prisoners. The action 


‘took place near Acre; to whose surrender it was: expected to 


contribute, 
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Letters from the Polish frontiers, of the 30th April, give a me- 
lancholy picture of the ensiayed condition of those unfortunate 
Poles that are permitted to remain at Warsaw. One of them says— 

«¢ It may not be uninteresting to you to have some details, taken from the ac- 
count of an eye-witness, of the Deputation which Prince Paskewit:ch sends to 
St. Petersburg. He caused twenty of the most distinguished persons in War- 
saw to be summoned to wait oa him.on a certain day and hour. They came, 
but had to wait two hours in the ante-chamber, where there was not a single 
chair. At length the Prince enters, and, without saluting them, says, ina few 
words—‘ Be ready to set out as I shall command, Ihave chosen you to go to 
St. Petersburg to thank the best and most magnanimous of Sovercigns for the 
new Constitution which he has been pleased to grant you; and for all the 
benefits which he confers on your country.’ Prince Valentine Radzivil was 
going to reply, but Prince Paskewitsch immediately stopped him, crying, ‘ Si- 
lence! People; speak to me only when I ask a question, and be silent when I 
give orders.’ ” 





Wehates an Brocecdings tu Parliament. 

1. MinisteriAL ARRANGEMENTS. Inthe House of Commons, on 
Monday, Mr. Alderman Woop presented the petition of the largest 
corporation in England, the Livery of London. He hoped Mr. Baring 
would not term it a foolish petition, as he had termed‘ the petition from 
the Common Council. It was true, none of the petitioners might be 
quite so wealthy as Mr. Baring, but there were men among them worth 
from 100,000Z to 1,000,0001. He admitted that rich men could say 
and do foolish things as well as others ; but as the wealth of the Anti- 
Reformers had been very much insisted on, he thought it but right that 
the House should know that they had not all the wealth. The petition 
prayed that the House would exercise its undoubted right to refuse the 
Supplies until the Reform Bill was passed: he fully concurred in the 
prayer, and should support it by his vote at every opportunity. 

Alderman Tuompson said, the Reform Bill must pass, and no 
Government could go on without adopting its principles and provisions ; 
but he could not assent to the stopping of the Supplies. 


Lord Exrincron expressed his earnest anxiety to be informed, by 
some one in the Duke of Wellington’s confidence, of the truth or false- 
hood of a report that his Grace had again taken office, on the pledge of 
carrying the Reform Bill, or at least its principal provisions. Lord 
Ebrington said he would willingly support any Ministry that supported 
a but he could not and would not support the Duke of Wel- 
ington— 


For there was no pledge that he could give to carry the Reform Bill, that could be 
stronger than those repeated pledges he had recorded in opposition to it—pledges re- 
corded in his repeated speeches, and in his written protest, of an uncompromising hos- 
tility to that measure. Was it possible that the Duke of Wellington eould come down 
to the House of Peers with the Reform Bill in one hand, and his protest in the other? 
and was it possible that the noble duke could call on their Lordships to pass that 
measure, or to pass any thing analogous fo any part of that measure, with any thin 
like satis‘action to that House? Was it possible for any of the noble lords who had 
signed that protest to be the noble duke’s associates in such a line of conduct? Was it 
possible for t.ord Carnarvon, who had denounced the measure in the strongest manner, 
to support the noble duke in introducing such a measure? He hoped and trusted that 
he knew the noble lords too well to suppose that they could act in any such way. ( Cheers 
from the Opposition, reechoed by cheers and laughter from the Ministerial side.) “ He hoped 
that if policical principle still exercised the slightest sway amongst gentlemen,—if any 
thing like public morality still existed in the country, that neither in that nor in any 
other house could there be found one calling himself a gentleman, and who had de- 
scribed the Bill as a biil of spoliation and robbery, who would now, at the bidding of 


any one, so turn his back upon all he had before said, as for place to give his assent 
to it. 


Lord Ebrington contrasted with such conduct the straightforward 
course he and his friends had to pursue— 


Thovgh others might desert their principles, he and his honourable friends would 
stand steadily by the people and theirs. If the Bill, as propounded by Lord Ellen- 
borough, should come down to that House—which, unless. in the interval that had 
elapsed, the noble lord had again changed his mind, it was to be supposed it would do— 
to the principle of that Bill, as comprising the enfranchisement of the great towns, ex- 
tensive dis!ranchisement, and the 10/. qualification, Lord Ebrington, and, he had no 
doubt, his frieuds also, would give as zealous and cordial a support as they could give it 
had they themselves its exclusive management. Their acts, whatever others might do, 
should still be the same ; and however others might, as they had in other instances, 
reap the immediate profit, still never would they swerve from that desire to benefit the 
people which, in and out of office, they had ever manifested. He had already given up 
some opinious of his own, in order that no obstacle should be thrown in the way of the, 
forwarding the question of Keform, and on the same principle he should still act. But, 
at the same time, he would persevere in his endeavours to obtain all he had wished for 
the people ; and should any thing short of that:be propounded, although he would be 
ready to take that, yet he would never rest until the whole had been achieved: 


Sir Henry Harpince presented himself on behalf of the Duke of 
Wellington— 


When he heard the words of the noble lord, which implied that the aeceptance of office 
by the Duke of Wellington would be an act of public immorality, he could not but pro- 
test against any such charge. He, as a friend of the Duke of Wellington, would boldly 
say that there was no act of the noble duke’s life which would justify any member 
either in making such a charge, or in throwing out even an imputation of the kind. That 
expression had been the only cause why he should rise and notice in his place what 
had fallen from Lord Ebriugtons Upon the point in question, however, if his Majesty, 
in consequence of advice tendered to him by the late Ministry, was compelled, by the 
voluntary resignation, to call on any of his subjects to form an administration, he should 
only say thus much, that the Dake of Wellington in that case would act, as he ever had 
done, the part of a loyal and devoted subject. 


Lord. Mitron said, it must gratify the House to learn from such a 
source that the Duke of Wellington was incapable of an act of political 


inert Sir Henry, however, had mistaken what Lord Ebrington 
aid— 


What Lord Ebrington said was, that if the Duke of Wellington, after the 

g , > speeches he 
= made, and the protest he had written, should consent Sanacnst office on the condi- 
ton of carrying a biil.which he had characterized as.revolutionary, then the noble duke 

Would be guilty of public immorality. 


This was.a charge which no man, not even Sir Henry Hardinge, 
could possibly deny. Lord. Milton remarked on the excuse of loyalty 
proffered by Sir Henry— 

The gallant officer had said th 


at th d 3 i 
of a loyal and devoted subject. e conduct of the Duke of Wellington would be that 


L Lord Milton hoped that loyalty was not to be 
Pingo mean a subservience to the caprices of any foun it Sir Henry woul aay, 
en a was any individual in the kingdom, however high in station, who ought to 
piste he er to call on,any man under the name of loyalty to sacrifice his own 

re ues recorded opinions, Lord Milton would tell him that not only would sucha 
pry sal + pear * poate oye — ewe 4 = any ace. like honest freedom of opinion, 

1 ‘ y that responsibility of the Ministers of the Crown whi 

——— had.imposed upon them for ror ed preservation, 5s hi wiaimgee! 
t. Barine gave what he called the true state of the case—~ 


Tt was not that his Majesty hi 
. y liad dismissed his Ministers (Loud laughter), that h 
ee het Tenounced the service of his Majesty. COominere pees beer eer of 
rl”) ‘Sbat was the state of the question; and upon that, as the sneer of the 








honourable gentlemen opposite intimated, there would wndeubtedly arise another ques+ 
tion,—whether the resignation of Ministers was their own fault or that of his Majestyy: 
It would, however, be more. conformable with the practiee of that House, and the ) 
ciples of the Constitution, not to speak of his Majesty as having committed a faulty bate 
to attribute the fault, if fault it be, to the influence which some phantom adviser might 
be supposed to have over his Majesty’s mind, Such being simply the state of the ques. 
tion before the country, he would ask honourable gentlemen to consider whether it wass 
generous or fair towards the Crown to be irritating the country from one end to anothery 
before the Crown was in a position to make an answer to the accusations brought! 
against it. . 


He acquitted Ministers of having employed any irritating or indeco»: 
rous language, and counselled equal moderation to their friends 


He would also put it to the friends of Ministers, and particularly to the two noble 
lords who had lately addressed the House, whether it was not consistent with honour, 
good faith, and common decency, to wait at least until the Crown had the means of 
being constitutionally heard in that House, before proclaiming the Sovereign from one 
end of the kingdom to another as a faithless person, who had for a long time stood for+ 
ward as the advoeate of that great measure of Reform which had been received by 2 
great mass of the country with favour and popularity, but who had all at once turned? 
round and disappointed the expectations of the people ? 


Such, Mr. Baring added, was the language “ spouted” at the publie 
meetings. He counselled patience— 


He entirely agreed with what had fallen from his honourable friend the member for 
Preston on a former occasion, that though that House might feel anxious about parties 
and particular men, yet the only feeling in the country was—what was to become of 
the great measure of Reform. It would, however, be only fair for the country to wait, 
and the country would be disposed to wait, if it was not agitated and excited by obsets 
vations made, more especially in that house, to know whether the King had, in point of 
fact, committed what might be called a breach of faith with the country. For he 
mitted that, whatever might be his own opinion, or the opinion of others, with respect to 
the merits of the particular Billof Reform introduced by the Government, the Crown 
had undoubtedly given a pledge to the country of a desire to effect a very extensive 
measure of reform; and no person could approach’the King, and advise him so far to 
sacrifice his own character, and to sacrifice the monarchy of the country, as to break 
faith with the people. 


He admitted that if the King had turned round and refused to allow 
the Reform Bill to pass into a law, it would be a very serious matter— 


If that were the case, that would undoubtedly be a very serious matter, and the 
Crown must have been advised so to act by somebody. He was perfectly ready to ade 
mit that advice of such a description was of a most pernicious kind, and deserving the. 
reprobation of that House and the country. But as far as he could understand this 
question,—and his information was mainly derived from what Lord Althorp had com- 
municated to the House,—the ground on which Ministers had resigned was very dife: 
ferent. He understood that the King had been called on not only to deal with the, 
constitution of the House of Commons, but also to deal with the House of Lords; and’ 
to establish this most dangerous and most atrocious principle, that every time there 
was any great subject on which the two Houses of Parliament differed, the Ministers 
were entitled to call on the Crown to force the Peers to agree with the Commons, by” 
sending into the Upper House an immense number of new Peers; and that, upon the 
Crown refusing to do so, the Ministers were justified in throwing up their commissions" 
in the face of their master; and then the country was to be told, not that the King had 
conscientious seruples which made him hesitate to overpower one branch of the Legislas 
ture, but that, forsooth, he had acted falsely and perfidiously. 


He said that his own opinion of the Reform Bill had not in any» 


respect altered, but he had long ago admitted that the Bill must pass 
notwithstanding— 


He had, for no sinister purpose, but even before the meeting of the present Parlia»: 
ment, stated in the presence of several members of that House, at.a meeting in they 
London ‘Tavern, that though his opinion with respect to the Bill remained unaltered 
in the slightest degree, yet he did think at that time that such was the feeling in the, 
country in favour of Reform, that unless a very large portion of that Bill was conceded, 
there would be no permanent peace in the country. That was his statement twelve 
months ago, and he mentioned the matter now merely to show that a man might’ bay 
perfectly justified in adopting a measure of which he himself did not approve, for the> 
purpose of averting dangers of a worse description. This was a species of publicim- 
morality of which he was perfectly ready to admit that he was guilty. How the Duke 
of Wellington intended to act, Mr. Baring could not say; but-when an anticipated 
change of the noble duke's conduct with respect tothe question of Reform was desig# 
nated a great act of immorality, Mr. Baring was anxious to take his share of the 
blame for conduct which the honourable gentlemen opposite so much censured, but 
which he maintained to be perfectly defensible. 


Lord Attuorr concurred in opinion with Mr. Baring, that the; 
country ought to suspend its judgment until the King had a responsible: 
servant through whom to communicate with the House. He defended 
Lords Ebrington and Milton’s line of argument— 


What his noble friends had alluded to was, not the conduct of his Majesty, but the: 
conduct of those individuals who, having always opposed the Reform Bill, not only im: 
its principles but in its details also, should now accept office with the view of carrying; 
it. It was to that state of things that the observations of his noble friends were applied 5 
and he must say that he did not think that they expressed themselves in stronger lan- 
guage than men ought to use under such cireumstances, 


He expressed his gratification at hearing from Mr. Baring that; in 
his opinion, a large measure of reform was necessary— 


It was, therefore, no small pleasure for him to know, that though it might not fall to 
the lot of him and his colleagues to carry the Reform Bill as Ministers, yet they had. 
done this service to their country,—they had, by their labours and exertions, secured 
the passing of a measure of reform, and of large reform too. The honourable gentle+ 
man had said—and said most truly, for, from hearsay, Lord Althorp could confirm: the: 
statement—that many months ago he was of opinion that it was necessary to carry, am 
extensive measure of reform. He had been aware that the honourable gentleman en- 
tertained that opinion, though it would, undoubtedly, have been extremely difficult to 
ee made the discovery from the honourable gentleman’s votes or speeches in that 

Touse, 


Mr. T. DuncomseE spoke nearly as follows— 


“ Within these few minutes, I have heard that a declaration has been just made in 
another place, by Lord Carnarvon, that the new Administration is for accepting some 
of the minor parts of the Reform Bill, and that it has been postponed until Thursday, 
in order that it may then be taken into consideration by the other House of Parlias 
ment.. We know that the Duke of Wellington was appointed on Saturday last. Wé 
know also what was his first act,—his first act was to insult the poaple of Birminghamy 
He sent back their petition, and refused to lay it at the foot of the Throne, on the idle 

retext that he knew of no such body as that from which it emanated. We are now to un- 
erstand that the Administration has been formed; and asthe Bill is to be taken into 
consideration on Thursday, I suppose that the next: we shall hear will be that publie 
principles, like public meetings, are ‘a farce.’ If the Duke of Wellington did not mea 
to pursue the Reform Bill, instead of postponing it until Thursday, the motion would 
have been to discharge the order for taking it into consideration, Where he has found 
Ministers to fill his Cabinet, | know not; but we all know who was the noble: and 
learned individual first employed to compound the Administration; and we now-find 
that that Administration is about to adopt. the very Bill which it denounced only afew 
hours ago as revolutionary. I cannot say that the measure has fallen into hands — 
worthy of it, or more worthy of the task of passing it: 1 do not deny the noble 
learning or talents, but his whole life has been one scene of political prostitution 
y. Again I say, of what materials the Administration will be formed itis: 
8 t to guess; but if it is to be dof the opp ts of the Reform Billy 
es -must:be, like certain vehieles, set: upon ‘crane-necked carriages, the advan 
tage of which is, that they turn round in thesmallest — ¥ In such a vehiclé 
must the Duke of Wellington godown to the House of Lords. What will be the beasts 
that draw him, who the charioteer that drives him, or who the pensioned lacqueys'that 
stand behind him, I know not; but this I know, that, under.such circumstances, would 
rather be the tailor that turns his coatthan the Duke of Wellington with all his glories. But 
ifthetemporal lords have i to be vited, what is to become of the spiritual 
peers? Arethe Bishops to be hung upon crane-necked ania too? Are they of a sudden 
to up their mitres and halloofor ‘the Bill, thewhole Bill, and nothing but the Bill? 
One! theve right reverend prelates made a most solemn appeal to the House upon the 
subject ; and as it has since been published from authority in the shape of a pamphlet, I 
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may be excused for quoting a passage from it : it wasa speechdelivered on the question, 
that the Reform Bill be read a second time— My Lords,’ said the Bishop,‘ but one thing 
is right, and one thing only—to walk 7. ; that is in your own power. As for the 

sequences, they are in the power of God. Will you distrust that power? My Lords, 
you will not,’ I say to the House of Peers—‘ My Lords, you will distrust that power,’ 
unless the Duke of Wellington and place are your God. ‘The honourable member for 
Thetford has talked about the creation of Peers—forsooth that it would degrade the 
House of Lords; but this base violation of public principle—this base violation of 
eg protest, will do more to degrade the House of Lords than the creation of a hun- 

ed Peers.” 

Some interruption was occasioned here by Sir Henry Harpince’s 
rising to demand an explanation from Mr. Duncombe. The Speaker 
suggested, that Mr. Duncombe should be allowed to proceed; and Sir 

enry, who made a second attempt, was drowned with cries of 
*¢ Spoke !”— 


“T repeat that if the House of Lords be guilty of the base violation of public prin- 
ciple and recorded protest, it will do more to lower them in the estimation of the people 
of England, than the creation of a hundred Peers. I agree also with the right reverend 
prelate I have already quoted in another sentiment contained in his speech, where he 
says of the Lords—and let that House look to it—*M y Lords, if this House shall ever 
fall from its palmy state, it will fall by corruption from within. It will fall by folly or 
by guilt—by the cowardice or treachery of some, if there shall be any such, of its own 
degenerate members,’ I say that they cannot be so degenerate; I do not believe that 
there are any such ; that they will not so grossly violate the pledges they have given in 
the face of God and their country, But we are told, by the honourable member for 
Thetford, that the Duke of Wellington has, at last, heard the imperious call of the people 
for Reform; that the voices raised at those ‘ farees’—public meetings—have, at length, 
reached him ; and that the Duke of Wellington meaus to give us Reform. Reform from 
the Duke of Wellington! Reform from the Tories! We are to be taught Reform by 
these honourable and right honourable apostates! The people are to learn the value 
of Reform, as Dean Swift tells us the ancients learnt how to prune their vines; they 
found that when asses had browsed upon them, they throve more vigorously, and pro- 
duced better fruit: so in this case, because the Tories have, at last, nibbled at Reform, 
it is to thrive more vigorously and to produce better fruit, I say that what comes from 
80 polluted a source must be corrupt, and that we ought never to distrust the Tories 
more than when they affect to be liberal. But if this Administration be formed, what, 
I want to know; are they to do with this House? Will they dissolve the Parliament 
which the King called in order that it might speak the sense of the people? It has 
been said that we have connected the King’s name with Reform. Let me ask the ho- 
nourable member for Thetford this: will dissolving the Parliament separate the 

ing’s name from Reform? Will dissolving the Parliament separate the names of 
other members of the Royal Family from Reform? TI will give the House the titles of 
some of those members—the illustrious Cumberland, and _the sapient Gloucester” — 

On this mention of their Royal Highnesses, Sir Henry Harpincr 

ain rose, and the Speaker also interposed. Mr. Duncomser apolo- 
gized, and proceeded— 

“If the new Ministry should venture to dissolve this Parliament, they may depend 
upon it they will not better their situation ; and the inevitable result will be theirdefeat, 
disgrace, and dishonour. You may reject the petitions of Political Unions, but it will 
be in vain : the People will and ought to be heard. On Saturday I heard that the peti- 
tion of the Birmingham Union had been sent back. I have never yet belonged to any 
of those bodies ; but the moment I learned that fact, I enrolled my name. You may 
talk as you please about putting down Political Unions, I should like to see the ques- 
tion tried whether Political Unions can be put down. T maintain that you cannot put 
them down but by granting Reform. A Political Union is quite as legal and constitu- 
tional a body as that political union known by the name of the Cumberland or Con- 
servative Club. I shall trouble the House at present no farther; but in sitting down 
I think it right to say that I shall oppose and defeat the new Administration by ail the 
means the forms of this House allow. Out of doors, I shall adopt every possible constitu 
tional measure to resist and embarrass them—by agitation, if you like to call it so, or in 
any other way, until I see those who have been the prime movers of this base outrage upon 
the nation’s feelings hurled from their lofty station and biting the very dust of Reform, 
amid the curses of an insulted people and the execration of an indignant Parliament.” 


Mr. Bravumonr declared his intention to do every thing in the way 
of agitation and resistance that the law and the constitution permitted, 
for the purpose of removing the enemies of the people from the councils 
of the King. 


Mr. Macavtay spoke strongly on the presumed conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington. In concluding, he said— 

He should give no confidence to such a Ministry, coming into power upon principles 
directly contrary to those to which, in the protest, they had pledged themselves. He 
should, indeed, always support the Reform Bill, through whatever hands it might be 
carried ; but on the day after the passing of the Bill, he should take such measures as 
might be the best calculated to show that the House would give no confidence or sup- 
port to such an Administration. To state at once that he would take that course, was 
aduty which he owed to himself; for the present was a time when the character of 
public men required, above all things, to be carefully looked to; and he believed that 
the time was not distant when character and power would be synonymous. Therefore, 
if others would have infamy and place, let the House of Commons at least have honour 
and Reform. 

’ Sir Henry HarpinceE once more rose, and was about to make some 
remarks, but he was compelled to resume his seat under the cries of 
“* Spoke!” The Speaker seemed anxious to give him an opportunity 
of making a speech, but the House did not concur. 

Mr. Macavtay said, he would assure Sir Henry, that in any thing 
which he had said, he had no intention to swagger, as Sir Henry sup- 
posed. The gallant baronet was not more aware than he, that to use 
swaggering language in that House was a very equivocal proof either 
of sense or spirit. 

Sir Georce Murray spoke to the question of morality— 

He must say, that surely it was the duty of public men to follow at any time the 
course which the public good, according to the circumstances of the times, required. 

He adverted to Lord John Russell's change of opinion on Reform, 
and the change of sentiment in other members of the Legislature ; and 
asked whether, if they could change without inconsistency, others might 
not follow their example. Sir George concluded, that as they knew 
nothing of the sentiments of the King, or that he had abandoned any 

principles which he ever professed, the only line that it became the 

ouse to follow was to support the Crown. 


Captain Berkecry regretted that the House of Commons had not 
tacked the Reform Bill to the Supplies. He mentioned having ob- 
served troops in motion in various quarters— 


Whether they were changing their quarters, he did not know; but to see bodies of 
troops traversing the Tt in all directions, at a period of excitement like the pre- 
sent, was sufficient to “ fright the isle from its propriety.” 

Lord Joun RussEtu noticed Sir George Murray’s accusation of 
his having changed his opinions on the subject of Reform— 

The only change which could be brought home to him was, that in the course of 
about twelve years, from being a Reformer—not a very moderate one—having gone to 
the extent of proposing to take one hundred members from close boroughs, and give 
them to large towns,—from being a Reformer of that kind, he had become a Reformer 
toa greater extent, and proposed that which he had for a long time been anxious to 
avoid doing—namely, the total disfranchisement, instead of partial disfranchisement, of 
the nomination boroughs. 

How had this change of sentiment been wrought in him ?— 
First, by the obstinate resistance of the opponents of Reform; secondly, by a com- 
alteration in the state of the country; and thirdly, by comparing the opinions of 
test authority, who differed with each other on this and all other 





P of the g : 
questions; and amongst these persons he would mention Lord Grey and Mr, Canning, 





who were both of opinion, that if Reform was to be earried—the one considering it a 
benefit and the other an evil—it ought to be founded on caret and to be so framed, 
if possible, as to be as final a measure as legislation could carry into effect. 

The last consideration that weighed with him was the declaration of 
the Duke of Wellington that Parliament ought not to be reformed at 
all. But what was there in his alteration of sentiments, brought about 
in the course of twelve years, and that which had been effected in twelve 
days ? 

With respect to the Bill, he said, with the honourable and learned member for Calne, 
that he was willing to secure that which would be a great benefit to the country, come 
from whose hands it might. When he spoke thus, he meant the Bill in all its princi- 
ples and essential details. He, however, looked with great apprehension to the future 
prospects of the country, when he considered the circumstances under which the new 
Administration was about to accept office. He could not treat the extraordinary change 
of opinion which was said to have taken place as lightly as Mr. Baring did. It was 
difficult to understand why, a single week ago, the new Ministers had uot professed 
themselves willing to carry the Bill. Why did they not say—* We do not object to the 
Bill: give us your offices, and we will.carry it?” If that proposition had been made to 
him and his colleagues, they would ha¥e been ready to resign their power. ‘They would 
have replied to their opponents—* Office to us is only a source of auxiety—a bed of 
thorns ; and if you are disposed to revoke all the declarations which you have made, 
and every sentiment which you have uttered, and will really carry the Bill, you may 
come into our places at once.” If, however, no change of opinion had taken place, the 
Bill would be mutilated, its provisions would be changed, and it would no longer be the 
measure which was passed by the House of Commons. It appeared to be somewhat 
uncertain at present whether the new Administration would alter the Biil to suit their 
opinions, or whether they would abandon their opinions to possess power, which ap- 
peared to them to be an object of ambition. 

There was yet another question, namely, that which involved the 
character of public men— 

When Mr. Huskisson made it the condition of his;continuing to form part of the Ad 
ministration, that he should be asked by the Duke of Wellington to remain, the noble 
duke refused to consent to solicitation, which he thought beneath his high station, and 
made this reply to Mr. Huskisson—* I am fully sensible of the loss which I shall sus- 
tain; but I am convinced that in these times any loss is better than that of character— 
it is the foundation of public confidence.’ Those being the sentiments of the noble 
duke, he could not believe even to that hour that he would place himself in a situation 
which would enable any man to say to him—* You have belied your pledge and falsified 
your opinions; and no man hereafter, when you express an opinion, however solemnly 
you may declare it, even should you place it on the records of Parliament, will have any 
sort of confidence or security that you may not sweep away the whole of your pledges 
in a single day.” : 

Having alluded to the last solemn declaration against the Bill by Sir 
Robert Peel, which, with his more recent announcement, precluded 
the chance of the Duke of Wellington’s or any Government framed on 
such principles receiving his support, Lord John concluded— 

Whether the Bill should be passed by Whig, Tory, or Radical,—come from what 
party soever it might,—it would be a great and permanent blessing to the country, by 
securing to the people good government ; but after having passed the Bill, he declared 
now, once and for all, that never for a single moment would he give his confidence to 
men whom he thought would stand publicly dishonoured to the latest posterity. 


The debate was continued by Sir Epwarp SucpEN, Lord PaLMER- 
ston, Sir Tuomas Denman, and Mr. Alderman WaitHMAN. 
Sir Rozert Incuis said— 


If the Duke of Wellington accepted place with the intention of giving his sanction to 
Reform, he was duing that which was wrong, and vastly out of keeping with all his 
former declarations on the subject. He would not take upon himself to say what might 
be the motive—whether it was ambition, or whether it was any thing else; but be 
it what it might, he thought that there were no considerations which, under such cir- 
cumstances, could justify the’ noble duke in taking office ; for it was impossible that 
there could be any doubts as to his sentiments after the protest and the speeches which 
he had made upon this subject. : 

Sir Rozert Pret spoke of the cause of Ministers’ retiring— 

“ Tn order to carry a certain measure through the other House of Parliament, the Mi- 
nisters advised his Majesty to create a number of Peers. What that number was, I 
know not. Some say, to an indefinite extent ; others have named thirty, forty, sixty, or 
seventy : but at all events, to such an extent as would have proved fatal to the authority 
of the House of Lords. (Cheers.) His Majesty declined to accede to that advice, and 
the consequence is, that the King is now attempting to form another Administration. 
Now it appears, in the course of these debates on this very day, that there is no one 
who has authority in this House to speak on the part of that Administration. The 
honourable member for Hertford, referring irregularly, but perhaps necessarily, to what 
has taken place in another House, has told us that there adeclaration was made to the 
effect that another Administration was formed. If the honourable member himself 
heard that statement, it is of course unlikely that there can be any mistake on the sub- 
ject ; but it certainly does seem strange that an Administration should be formed, and 
‘that there should be no one in this House to give any explanation on the subject. If, 
therefore, the honourable member has only spoken from report, I should be inclined to 
think that that report must be erroneous.” 


Sir Robert animadverted on what had fallen from Lord John Rus- 
sell respecting Sir Robert’s intended course towards the Government 
of the Duke of Wellington— ; 


“ I think that the noble lord’s reference to me was entirely unnecessary ; and I will 
tell the noble lord further, that some time ago, when office was not within my reach, I 
stated that it was no object to me: now that it is within my reach, I will again repeat 
that observation; so that it will be seen that I claim no credit for any supposed sacri- 
fice. Ifthe noble lord’s inference is correct, that I feel unable to enter into the service 
of the Crown, I will at all'events add this to it—that I bitterly regret that, in the situa- 
tion in which his Majesty is now placed, I am not able to accept office ; and that the 
greatest regret that attends my refusal of office is the possibility of its affording an op- 
portunity for sarcasm being pointed by contrast against those who feel themselves able 
to join the new Administration.” 

Mr. Hume asked, whether the Address of the House had been pre- 
sented to the King, and whether any answer had been received to it? 

The Speaker said, it had gone into the hands of the King’s establish- 
ment—into the hands of those to whom such addresses were usually 
confided. He could only guess at the cause of no answer being re- 
ceived: it might be that the King had no responsible servant through 
whom to send the answer. . 

Mr. Hume repeated the question; but the Speaker could give no 
other answer. 

On the question that the London petition (which gave rise to me 
preceding debate) be brought up, Lord Exrineron replied to Sir 
Henry Hardinge and Mr. Baring— ; 

“The noble duke’s friends are under a mistake if yay Fg «ee! that there vars 
thing in his great name, in his high situation, or even in his eminent services—w _ 
no one is more ready gratefully to acknowledge than myself—I say the noble duke 2 
friends are much mistak if they that there is any thing in these sm 
stances which can screen his character, as a public man, from undergoin the raged = 
vestigation, from being subject to the same discussion, from being judged on t e eee 
principles, and from being decided upon on the same grounds with those of rere eal 
public man in this country. Sir, it is with this freedom and in this manner Le ; hall 
always assert my right as an independent ber of Parlian I trust that ord 
always do so with the respect that is due to this House, and in language becoming pl 
self as a gentleman; and, indeed, I trust that I am not in the habit of ber Ang ak 
charge against m political opponents in any other language, wrens ne hd 
Mr. Baring has oon pleased to lay to my charge. ‘That honourable gent = aide 
thought r to read me a lesson with respect to my-supposed want of — T will 
cenvy, for such, I think, were the words that he presumed to apply to me, at ie this 
not bandy with him; but he must allow me to say, that if there is any 0 J 
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House to whom I should be disposed to apply such language, it would be to him— 
rising this night, as he has done, to make a tardy defence of political inconsistency on 
the part of himself or others, whea I have heard him, time after time, in this House, 
raking up speeches made ten or twenty years ago, and extracts from pamphlets; and, 
on the strength of these, applying to my noble friend Lord John Russel! terms of vitu- 

ration, which, until this Reform Bill was introduced, I never heard applied by any- 
i in the greatest heat of political party, to any Minister of the Crown.” 

Lord Ebrington proceeded— 

“Gentlemen seem this evening to have argued as if there was no alternative to be 
adopted by the noble duke, except either admitting a forced creation of Peers by the 
King, or accepting the Government of the country and dragging the Lords to the passing 
of the Bill. But, Sir, is there no third course? Is it absolutely necessary that those 
who have so deeply pledged themselves against the Bill should now be compelled to eat 
their words? (‘ Hear, hear!’) I wish that the right honourable baronet, or any per- 
son not liable to any imputations, would show how it can be settled. If the noble duke 
himself could stand up and say that the impessibility he finds to conduct the affairs of 
the country would make him use all his influence among his friends to pass the mea- 
sure, he would succeed, no doubt, in putting an end to further discussion. I will not 
say when that should be done, or when it would come too late. If a course of that 
description had been adopted within the last few days, even within the last forty-eight 
hours, much peril would have been avoided to the country. The character of the noble 
duke would have stood a great deal higher, and he would have entitled himself to the 
lasting gratitude of the country. At the same time, the character and conduct of the 
Heuse of Lords would not be subject, as under other circumstances they would, to 
lasting execration.” 

Mr. Barina, in a second speech, defended himself and the Duke of 
Wellington. He stated, on the authority of a noble Lord [whom he 
did not name], that so secure was Schedule A, that not twenty Peers 
would have voted against its retention ; and that if Ministers had waited 
for forty-eight hours, they would have discovered this. He came at 
length to the concluding part of Lord Ebrington’s speech— 

“The noble Lord says, or at least his words, I think, bear that construction, that he 
should be glad if any thing could be done to give an approach even to such a proposal ; 
and that if the Peers would vote Schedule A, that might induce the Ministers of the 
Crown to relax in their determination, and not to advise that which they only thought 
a less evil than not risking the measure. I should think myself, that if Lord Grey 
93 back to the King, stating his unwillingness to employ those means which 

e had already admitted he entertained a great repugnance to perform, and stating that 
he expected, with great probability, that the Lords would not differ from him, except 
as to the details of the Bill—if Lord Grey would so state to the King, I see no difficulty 
in the Ministers again taking their places. I do not see any objection to this.” 

He thought it would be most unfortunate for the country should the 
present Ministers quit office; for if the Bill passed, and if less good 
accrued from it than was expected, the popular notion would be, that 
if the Ministry that projected had carried it, the disappointment would 
not have happened. 


Sir Francis Burpettr felt strongly the unpleasant situation in 
which they were placed, but Ministers were not to blame— 

Of all the duties of public men, none was more imperative than that of preserving 
their character and honour, for, without preserving them, they could not be of service 
to the public. He did not doubt his Majesty’s good intentions and the candour of the 
Royal mind, neither did he doubt that his Majesty was placed in circumstances of ex- 
ceeding difficulty; and not doubting either the candour of the Royal mind or the 
difficulty of the Royal situation, he was sure, if his Majesty found it difficult to decide, 
he must also be sensible of the difficult circumstances of his Ministers; and he could 
not be astonished that they should have resigned, nor could he find, intheir having done 
so, any cause of complaint. Under these circumstances, he trusted and hoped that 
means would be found of procuring the success of that Bill, without any useless dis- 
cussion, when, under the circumstances of the country, its final success was inevitable. 


_ Sir Francis thought it became the character of the Duke of Wel- 
lington to further these means— 


Ifthere were other persons of a different disposition, low and factious intriguers, who 
had interfered between the nation and the Crown, the nation would know how to treat, 
them. 

Sir Francis, after some observation on the Duke’s votes, and on the 
lapse of that prerogative by which writs used to be issued to new 
boroughs as well as withheld from old, went on to describe some of 
these intriguers— 

A Judge, one of the highest in the land, a Criminal Judge of the most eminent sta- 
tion, had appeared on all occasions as a violent politician. Ie would contend that a 
judge, and still more a criminal judge, should hold himself utterly cut off from politics, 
and from the conflicts of party. He would suppose this noble person sitting on the 
bench administering justice ; he would suppose that a stranger entered the noble lord's 
court in the morning, and that he saw much reason to admire the calm dignity and 
seli-possession with which the noble baron dispensed justice to the suitors. What, he 
would ask, would that same stranger have said had he seen the noble baron in the 
evening? How much surprised would he not have been to see the noble baron turned 
into a political partisan, and heading in the House of Lords a violent and virulent 
party ? 

Some interruption, on the point of order, took place; and Sir 
Francis went on to put Lord Lyndhurst’s case hypothetically— 

_He was merely speaking of that which he thought he had a right, nay, that it was 
his duty to mention—the conduct of a judge. He was speaking, as it was his duty to 
do, of the effect of intrigues, he knew not by whom carried on; and among the other 
misfortunes of their situation, he had alluded to a judge. He did not call him the 
leader of a faction, but the leader of a party—the maker and wunmaker of Administra- 
tions—-a man who was secn everywhere, and who seemed to have under his legal robes 
the motley dress ofa harlequin—a man, in short, who was every thing and every person 
—who seemed to be all mankind’s epitome—and who was in expectance, by his ma- 
neuvres, of reaching the very highest office in the state. This was what he had been 
speaking of asan event to be deplored, There seemed, however, to be a rumour, a sort 
of miscreated rumour, that an Administration under such circumstances and auspices 
could not be formed ; and if any thing was to happen in the present state of the country, 
such was the condition to which they were reduced, that it was hard to know to whom, 
in such a case, the King was to apply. This, then, was the situation to which they 
were reduced by the unfortunate opposition to the Bill. Those who had been thus far 
successful, seemed, however, to be frightened at their own work. 

Sir Francis concluded— 


He thought it would become the Duke of Wellingt: “i re if, ins i 
ght it : gton much more if, instead of getting 

together a Cabinet to carry the same Bill, and then, as it was reported, recgulng im- 
*ediately afterwards, he used his influence with the House of Peers to induce them to 
pass the Bill under the auspices of the Minister who had first proposed it tothem. If 
he did so, he would have the gratification of seeing the Constitution again an object of 
‘venexation to the people, and the Monarch restored to the affections of his.subjects, 

Mr. Hume, under the circumstances, thought no greater blessing 
could happen to the country than an arrangement by which Lord Grey 
might return to office. He felt sure, if Lord Grey saw a prospect of 
being restored to the full confidence of the King, he had the country’s 
good too much at heart to stand on any idle ceremony. He thought 
the best thing they could do was to adjourn, in order to allow an op- 
portunity for such an arrangement. 


Mr. Laxzovucnene spoke to the same effeet— 


We trusted that the independent members of that House woul: use their just i 
fluence ; and that those who had been Ministers, and those who ex posted tote ME 
iene. would, under the cireumstances, abandon their intentions, and save the country 
a ihe three perils that threatened it,—first, that the Reform Bill would not prove 
b- Isfuctory to the people ; next, that the character of all public men might escape the 
ha moatt je = . - —_ _ _ always opposed the Bill now carried it 
W vi » dastly, that the character ef the Soyerei iy! 
in the opinions of his people, — sti st at ena 





Lord Atruorp did not join in these joyful visions— 

Those who indulged in anticipations of the possibility of a compromise between par- 
ties, should recollect what is the real state of public affairs. At the present moment, as 
they had heard that night from a right honourable gentleman, doubtless well informed 
on the subject, the new Administration was completely formed in all its most essential 
points. The proposition, as far as he understood it, was, that in consequence of the 
discussions which had taken place in that House, it is to be expected that some arrange-~ 
ment may take place, and that the House of Lords will withdraw their opposition to the 
Bill. Now, in his humble opinion, there was nothing more unlikely. He thought it 
was as unlikely a thing as any he had ever heard, that the Lords would withdraw their 
opposition to the Bill as it now stood, and that honourable gentlemen were indulging in 
unfounded expectations. He believed the Reform Bill would be carried, and he was 
satisfied it would pass the House of Lords; but he did not believe that in the present 
state of the House of Lords it was possible for the late Administration to carry such 
a Bill. 


Lord Sanvon declared his conviction, that the Lords, by their vote 
of Monday, had not the slightest intention of injuring the Reform Bill. 


Mr. Hunt agreed with those members who asserted that the country 
was in such a state that there were very few persons, either in that or 
in the other House of Parliament, who could restore it to peace and 
good-humour. Nor would he disguise the fact, that the only persons 
who were at all likely to succeed in tranquillizing the people, were the 
late Government. Whether they really could do so or not, he did not 
know; but this he knew, that whatever was done must be done 
promptly—that it must be done without intermission or delay—other- 
wise he would defy any man to say what might happen in the course of 
eight-and-forty hours. 

Mr. Davies Gitzert thought that since the Reform Bill, as was 
admitted on all hands, must be carried, it ought to be carried by those 
who had introduced, and not by those who had opposed it. 

The motion for adjournment, after some further conversation, was 
carried. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Earl Grey having moved the 
adjournment of the House to Thursday, stated that he did so in con- 
sequence of having received a message from his Majesty. 

Lord Kenyon was anxious to know if the late Ministers were to 
resume their places. 

Lord Grey said, he was sure the House would see that it would not 
be discreet in him to explain farther— 

He had stated all he had a right to state, under the circumstances—namely, that he 
had received a communication from his Majesty. Ofcourse the House must know this 
communication could only refer to the present state of the country, consequent on the 
resignation of the late Ministry. The communication, however, had been so recently 
made, that it was impossible for him to explain himself farther; and the more so, as 
nothing decisive had been the result. It was not in his power, therefore, to state what 
the noble baron was so anxious to extort from him—namely, that it was decided the 
members of the present Administration should retain their places. 

Nothing more was communicated. 

In the Commons, on the same evening, after some conversation, in 
which the conduct of the mob at St. Bride’s Church on Sunday towards 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry was severely condemned, and a 
fey words from Mr. Hume on the anxious and agitated state of the 
country, 

Mr. Banrine rose, and stated, that the communications with the 
Duke of Wellington for the formation of a Ministry were at an end— 

After having made that statement, he had no other observations to offer, but to ex- 
press his ardent and sincere hope that the state of things, to the administration of 
which the Government were about to return, would terminate in some arrangement for 
the, benefit and peace of the country. 

Mr. Baring added— 

IIe wished to take that opportunity of correcting a misapprehension which an 
honourable gentleman had last night fallen into, when he said that it was understood 
the Duke of Wellington had accepted office, He had not done so. Matters had not 
conie to that point at all. 

Lord Attuorr said— 

“ [ad not the honourable gentleman anticipated me, Sir, it was my intention, as seen 
as T had taken my seat, to rise for the purpose of informing the House that Earl Grey 
has received a communication from his Majesty this day ; and therefore I intend jo 
suzgest to the House the propriety of adjourning over to-morrow, and I shall presently 
taxe an opportunity of moving that this House at its rising do adjourn over to-morrow, 
I entirely concur with what the honourable gentleman has stated, that it will be mest 
desirable, wader the present circumstances of the country, that honourable gentlemen 
should abstain from continuing discussions, which, if they have any effect at all, will 
not Lave that of allaying the feelings of excitement that now exist.” 

Mr. Hume said, before the vote was taken, he wished to throw out 
one suggestion— 

Ife trusted unat whatever arrangement was now made would be a final arrangement, 
so that the people might be satisfied that this measure would be carried into effect. He 
said this, for he had for months been apprehensive of that which had now taken place, 
from the circumstance of individuals remaining in office, who, he trusted, would now 
no longer be allowed to retain situations where they might exert an influence hostile to 
this measure. 

The conversation, after a few words from Mr. TEnNyson, dropped, 
and the House adjourned to Thursday. 


The Lords were no sooner met on Thursday night, than the Duke 
of Wellington rose, and taking occasion of the presenting of an Auitx 
Reform petition from Cambridge, proceeded to give what he termed an 
explanation of his conduct for the last ten days. He said he was the 
more anxious to do this, because his conduct had been extremely mis- 
represented and vilified. We give the principal points of his Grace’s 
speech from the Times— 


“Your Lordships will recollect, that on Wednesday last, the King’s Ministers ih- 
formed Parliament, that in consequence of an advice which they had deemed it their 
duty to tender his Majesty, not being considered by his Majesty fit to be adopted, the 
felt it to be their duty to resign. On that day, his Majesty was graciously Shaan 
wheu he felt himself left alone—I say most unexpectedly left alone—by his entire Go- 
vernment, to send for Lord Lyndhurst, who had filled a high office in his service, and 
who stood high in his confidence, for the purpose of inquiring from my noble friend 
whether in his opinion means existed, and sea means, of forming an Administration 
on the principle of carrying into execution an extensive Reform of the representation 
ofthe People. It is important, your Lordships, to consider the character of the person 
whom the King thus called upon for counsel in the embarrassing situation in which he 
was placed by his Ministers. It appears, that when his Majesty found that he could 
not, consistently with his high duty to the state, follow the advice proffered him by his 
servants,—so little communication had he with any public men save his responsible ad- 
visers,—that he of pss 2 sent for a noble lord whose judicial functions took him 
almost completely out of the line of politics. My noble and learned friend having at- 
tended the bidding of his Sovereign, communicated to me the difficulties in which his 
Majesty was placed, in order to ascertain how far it was in my power to assist in ex- 
tricating him from them, With this view I thought it my duty to institute similar in- 
quries, the rather as I was myself as unprepared as his Majesty for the advice which 
his Ministers had tendered, and for the consequences which had ensued from its being 
rejected. On inquiry I found that there was a large number of most influential per- 





sous not indisposed to support a Government formed to aid his Majesty in resisting the 


THE SPECTATOR. 





advice tendered to him p(B late Ministers. Under this conviction I attended his 
ty, and my advice to him was, not that he should appoint me his Minister, but 
‘ members of the other house of Parliament. This was my ambition. So far, I 
repeat, from seeking for office for myself, | merely named those persons whom T thought 
best qualified for his service ; adding, that for my own part, whether I was in office or 
out of office, he and those persons might depend upon my most strenuous a Te The 
Object, I repeat, of this advice and tender of assistance was to enable his Majesty to 
form an Administration upon the principle of resisting the advice which he had just 
rejected.” 
The Duke having vindicated his Majesty from the imputation of 
“want of honesty or fairness, and declared that he and his friends had 
‘kept wholly aloof from intrigue in their opposition to the Ministerial 
measure, went on— 


“1 beg your Lordships-to examine a little the nature of the advice which his Majesty 
had rejected, and which I considered it my duty to assist him by every means in my 
x to effectually resist. I will not seek for further information of the 9 form 

of that advice than was furnished by Earl Grey, when stating that its not having been 
adopted led to his resignation, and which amounted to neither more nor less than this, 
-+that in order to carry a measure through this House, to which a majority of its mem- 
bers is strongly opposed, his Majesty should forcibly overcome their opposition by a 
large creation of Vous. I beg the House to pause for a moment on the real character 
of such a counsel, and its necessary results if adopted. Ministers found, in the course 
-of ‘last session, that a large majority of your Lordships was opposed to the principle of 
the Reform Bill. What should be the ordinary course of proceeding under such cir- 
cumstances? Why, either to abandon the measure altogether, or make such alterations 
in it as might render it palatable to the majority of its opponents. But was this the 
course pursued by the noble earl? So far from it, he emphatically declared that he 
would not consent to the producing cf a measure of less efficiency than that which your 
Lordships had disapproved of ; and in point of fact, the noble earl has brought in a bill 
stronger, and, I do not hesitate to say, worse than the obnoxious measure which you so 
emphatically rejected, and which he could and can only hope to force through this 
ge by an arbitrary and a most unconstitutional creation of Peers—how many, it is 
mot necessary for me now to state, but sufficient to force the Bill through its stages 
here, and thereby destroy the independence, indeed the very legislative existence, of 
your Lordships. If any man will maintain that this is a legal and constitutional line 
of proceediug, I can only say that my notions of what is legal and what is constitutional 
are, and I trust always will be, very different; and that if the advice were to be adopted, 
it would place it in the power of a Minister to carry any measure he pleased, and by 
what means he pleased, with impunity, and that from that moment the Constitution of 
this country and this House would be at an end, The independence of Parliament 
‘would be destroyed, inasmuch as any minister would be able to overawe, by the crea- 
tion of a body of Peers, large or small, according to circumstances, for the purpose of 
influencing its decisions in favour of some favourite measure. In such a case, I repeat, 
the object and power of this House would be at an end, its deliberative character totally 
destroyed, and, as a consequence, it would not possess the means of arriving at an 
honest decision npon any public question. Feeling this as I did and do, it was my duty 
to afford a ready und zealous aid to my Sovereign to enable him to resist a counsel 
fraught with such dangerous consequences to this House and to the Constitution. And 
‘allow me to observe, that in my opinion a threat to:carry into execution such an uncon- 
, stitutional mode of adding to the numbers of supporters of a particular Minister in this 
house, provided it has the effect of inducing a number of your Lordships to either ab- 
stain altogether from attending their duties here, or offering a decided and uncompro- 
mising opposition to a measure which they honestly believe to be mischievous in its 
tendency,—the threat is as bad, in point of fact, as the execution. I say such a threat 
is tantamount to forcing the decisions of this House, when it is plain that a majority is 
decidedly indisposed to adopt the measure which the utterer of the threat may persuade 
himself would be beneficial to the country. It is true that many well-disposed persons 
may be induced by it to adopt a middle course, under a persuasion that they thereby 
avert the greater evil of a creation of some fifty or a hundred Peers; or, perhaps, many 
may be induced by it to adopt the obnoxious proposition of the noble earl, were it only 
to save his Majesty himself from the painful consequences of either rejecting or adopt- 
ing the counsel of his responsible advisers. But, I ask, is this free and independent 


> al Is not an unbiassed decision, under such influences, wholly imprac- 
ticable ?” 


The Duke proceeded to narrate the history of his negotiations with 
the King— 

“His Majesty insisted that whoever should undertake the management of affairs 
should do so on an understanding of carrying an ‘extensive reform’ (1 quote his Ma- 
jesty’s own words) ‘in the representation of the people in Parliament.’ 1 always have 
deen and still am of opinion that no measure of Reform is necessary, and that the mea- 
sure before the House is calculated to injure, if not destroy, the monarchical institutions 
of this country; but I stated on Monday week, when I addressed your Lordships on the 
subject, that though this was my conviction, as the principle of the Bill had obtained 
the sauction of a numerical majority, I should endeavour, honestly and fairly, in Com- 
mittee, to make such amendments as would enable the Government to meet, aud, if 
possible, overcome the difficulties which the Bill must, in my mind, give rise to. My 
opinion, I repeat, is wholly unchanged as to the pernicious character of the noble earl's 

ill. I do not believe that it is possible to make any amendments in it that would 
enable the Government to overcome all the difficulties to the country of which it will 
be the fruitful spring ; and gladly, therefore, would I reject it altogether in its present 
shape. But that was not the question between me and my Sovereign. I was called 
upon by his Majesty not to act upon my own particular views of Reform, but to assist 
him in resisting the adoption of an advice which would overthrow the House of Lords 
and the Monarchy. I was called upon to assist his Majesty in carrying an extensive 
measure of Parliamentary Reform through this House, without having recourse to the 
unconstitutional exercise of the prerogative suggested by his late advisers. It there- 
fore became a question, what parts of the Bill might be safely retained, and which this 
House might adopt, and which it might rationally be expected would, when sent down 
to the House of Commons, receive the sanction of that branch of the Legislature. ‘The 
> ant I had then to determine was one of degree, or rather a choice of ills; and in 
this case, there can be no doubt, a selection might be made from its provisions which 
would not be so danyerous to the constitution of this House, as the measure as a whole; 
aud, accordingly, the question was the amount and character of the parts which might 
be thus retained. It was-under these circumstances, and upon this understanding, that 
I cousented to give my assistance to his Majesty to form an Administration. I kuow 
there are many of opinion that I should have acted a more prudent part, and one more 
worthy of a man who looked at ulterior considerations, and who, mindful of his former 
opinions and pledges against Reform, was desirous to preserve a character of consis- 
tency in his public career,—it would, I say, have been more prudent for me, were I, 
under such circumstances, only influenced by meve personal considerations, to have re- 
fused any compromise of my opinions, and withheld my support from any Government 
that undertook an extensive measure of Reform. I do not mean to detract from the 
merits of those who would have recommended such a line of proceeding ; but I put it to 
them, and to your Lordships in general, whether our positions are precisely similar ? 
They were, and are, at liberty to act unbiassedly, and responsible only to Sacaeaieee! 
and for themselves; I was called upon to rescue my Sovereign from the embarrassment 
in which he was placed by his own servants. I should consider it a serious misfortune 
to be induced, by any consideration, to adopt a different line of conduct from that pur- 
sued by noble lords around me, with whom I have been connected, for so many years, 
by the closest ties of friendship and political cooperation ; and I trust that this expla- 
nation of the facts of the case will make our separation but temporary. Let them, I 
say, ider the diff of our situations, and ask themselves whether, if they were 
called upon by the King, as I was, they would or could have acted otherwise? 1 con- 
fess I should feel deep regret were I, when his Majesty did me the honour of command- 

my aid to enable him to resist a most pernicious counsel, were I to turn round on 

his Majesty and say, ‘I sce the difficulties of your Majesty’s situation, but I canuot 

afford you any assistance, because I have, in my place in Parliament, expressed strong 

poserigseboy pram a measure to which your Majesty is understood to be friendly.’ I de- 
. 


it were possible for me to address such language to my Sovereign, I should 
be ashamed to show my face in the streets.” 


The Duke went on to argue, that the passing of the Reform Bill by 

a creation of Peers was directly opposed to the words of the King’s 
Speech, where, in recommending Reform, Parliament was called on to 
re carefully to “ the acknowledged principles of the Constitution, 

by which the prerogative of the King, the authority of Parliament, and 
«the rights and liberties of the People, ate equally secured.” He pur- 


sued the argument against a creation at some length; and concluded 
thus— 








“ It was to enable the Crown to resist such an unconstitutional exercise of its - 
gative, that I consented to assist in forming an administration on the priveigles have 
stated; and uader the embarrassing circumstances in which his Majesty was placed 
should feel myself unworthy of a seat in this honse, if considerations merely turning on 
personal consistency withheld my assistance. When, however, I found, from the tone 
and result of the discussion which took place in the other house of Parliament in con- 
sequence of the resignation of the noble earl and his colleagues, and when I found also 
that though many leading men of that house entertained a strong opinion that Peers 
should not b: created, that no Government could hope to secure the confidence of the 
House of Commons, and the country at large, which did not undertake to carry a mea- 
sure of reform as extensive and efficient as that now on the table of this house, I felt it 
my duty toinform his Majesty that it was not in my power to fulfil the important 
commission with which he honoured me, His Majesty, in consequence of this state- 
ment, felt himself bound to renew his communications with his former Ministers. This 
is my statement.” 


The Duke’s speech was very much cheered by the Peers on his own 
side of the House. 


Lord Lynpuurst now rose to make his explanation— 


On the day on which the noble earl and his colleagues thought fit to tender their 
resignation to his Majesty, and aftenjt had been accepted, his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to command his attendance, ‘He had not had any personal communication 
with his Majesty for a long period, and therefore did not expect the honour which had 
been conferred on him. On waiting on the King, his Majesty told him that he had sent 
for him as his former Chancellor, to consult him under the embarrassing circumstances 
in which he had been placed by the unprecedented conduct of his Ministers. His Ma- 
jesty was desirous that he should inform himself of the naturé of the feeling of the 
country at large, and of the state of parties with respect to the advice which he had re- 
jected ; and he gave him permission to communicate with those persons whom he might 
consider most competent to advise under the circumstances of the country, commanding 
him on his departure to attend him next evening at Windsor. He accepted, as he was 
in duty bound to do, the mission with which he was thus honoured, and he should feel 
that he was shrinking from a most important duty if he acted otherwise. In consequence 
of the commission intrusted to him, he waited on the Duke of Wellington, who, on being 
made acquainted with what had passed between him and his Majesty, witha gallantry 
and chivalrous devotion of spirit worthy of his illustrious reputation, told him promptly 
that there was no sacrifice that he was not ready to make, no ol loquy that he was not 
ready to incur, no misrepresentation that he was not prepared to disregard, in order to 
rescuc his Sovereign from the embarrassing and somewhat humiliating situation in 
which he was placed by those upon whom he had lavished favour and confidence. This 
took place on Wednesday, the day of the resignation. He next communicated the 
nature of his commission to other influential public men, in all about six persons. The 
result of all this was, that his Majesty desired, through him, the nolle duke to call on 
him the subsequent Saturday. And here his mission ended, This was the head and 
front of his offending. 


Lord Lyndhurst went on to comment with great bitterness on the 
calumnies to which his character had been subjected— 


“ For this,” he said, “have I been traduced and calumniated, not merely in the high- 
ways by the ignorant, but in the other house of Parliament, by persons whom the noble 
duke has rightly described as of high station, and filling the situation and position of 
gentlemen. For this have I been slandered_ throughout the country by the periodical 
press, which now reigns paramount over the Legislature and the country ; and, in defi- 
ance, if not with connivance of the public authorities, flings its calumnies without respect 
for age, sex, or station. I should be ashamed to belong to a Government which permit- 
ted the article in the Times journal of this day to pass unprosecuted and unpunished 5 
and if I were the Attorney-General, I should consider myself guilty of misprision of trea- 
son if I neglected to prosecute such an article as that, which | have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing revolutionary, treasonable, and subversive of the monarchy of the state.’* 
They, however, might wound the feelings of those allied to him by the dearest ties, and 
so far they were a source of pain to himself; but, apart from the feclings of others, he 
held them in the utmost scorn, Not so, however, could he overlock the charge which 
was reported to have been brought against him in another place by an smable beronet 
(Sir Francis Burdett), the member for Westminster. Whether that cl.arge be correctly 
stated or not, he had no means of ascertaining. His only knowledge 
was that furnished by its publicity in the daily papers. That ho le baronet was 
reported to have declared that he, in obeying the commands of his Sovereign in the man- 
ner in which he had just stated, had been ‘ guilty of gross dereliction of lis duty as a 
judge.’ He denied the assertion. The honourable baronet ought to know that, asa 
judge, he was « member of the King’s Privy Council, and that by his oath as a privy 
councillor, he was bound te not only tender to his Majesty his best advice upon matters 
of public interest when called upon, but to volunteer it when he saw the satety of the 
throne or the welfare of the country in peril. It was plain, then, that the honourable 
baronet was totally ignorant of the judicial functions when uttering the rash assertions 
imputed to him. There was another attack also reported to have been directed against 
him by a member of the House of Commons, It was made matter of ccnsur: that, 
though a judge of the land, and as such the occupant of a bench which should ever be 
kept free irom political or party contagion, he was the leader of a virulent faction in that 
House. He would not stay to obsevve upon the compliment that was paid to their 
Lordships’ dignity and integrity by the insinuation, but would appeal to those who 
knew him, whether any charge could be more unfounded? The fact was, that such a 
station as that assigned to him was foreign from his habits and inclinations,—-was con- 
trary to his temperament and very leisure. So far from aspiring to a leadership, he had 
not, since the accession of the noble ear! to office, been a frequent attendant upon their 
discussions, and had not, in a single instance, taken a part in a political discussion, 


He concluded— 

“Reform, my Lords, has triumphed: the barriers of the Constitution are broken 
down; the waters of destruction have burst the gates of the temple, and the tempest 
begins to howl. Who can say where its course shall stop? Who can stay its speed? 
For my own part, I earnestly hope that my predictions may not be fulfilled, and that 
my country may not be ruined by the measure which the noble earl and his colleagues 
have sanctioned.” 

Earl Grey said, he would not by one word add to the irritation that 
prevailed among the Peers on the Opposition benches. With respect 
to the line of conduct they might see fit to pursue, it was for themselves 
to choose— 


“ It is for them only to determine what sacrifices of former opinions—of reiterated 
declarations—of recent pledges oma are prepared to make, from a sense of duty. They, 
I repeat, are the sole judges on this head. It is not my wish or inclination to impute 
to them improper motives ; it is not for me to lay down any standard of duty, or to im- 
pose any rule of political consistency, of political good faith. But I cannot help ex- 
pressing my surprise, that on an occasion like the present, when the Housv and the 
public expected a temperate explanation of the important proceedings im which the 
noble duke and the noble and learned baron have been for some days engaged, they 
should have indulged in violent party invective against the Reform Bill and Minis- 
ters. Again have the trite commonplace assertions of the Bill being a revolutionary 
measure——of its tending to destroy the Constitution—been broached with all the vio- 
lence of party rancour and disappointment. Again are our ears dinned with denuncia- 
tions.of the advice which we felt it to be our duty to offer to;his Majesty ; and again are 
we told by the noble and learned baron, that that advice, if followed, would prove fatal 
to the independence of the House of Lords as well as tothe monarchy. Before I enter 
into amore particular consideration of the charge implied by this assertion, permit me 
to remind the noble baron and your Lordships, that there are dangers, not imaginary or 
hypothetical, but substantial and imminent, to this House and tle Monarchy, to be ap- 
pt ded from p ings at all tending to risk a collision between the hereditary 
and representative branches of the Constitution. The circumstances that have occurred 
this night, and the course taken by noble lords on a former occasion, prove that the fact 
of this House getting into a conflict with the House of Commons and the general sense 
of the country on important om ry would alone be sufficient to expose it to dangers 
more imminent and greater far than any to be apprehended from the course which his 
Majesty's Ministers may think it their duty to pursue.” 


He proceeded to justify his conduct in respect to Reform, which he 
had entered on office for no other purpose than to support. He repeated 
what, he had frequently stated on former occasions, that Reform, to be 

i ry, must be extensive. The necessity of its being extensive, 
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he thought to be sufficiently proved by the admission even of its most 


* There are two or three articles on the subject of the Ministerial arrangements in 
the Times of Thursday ; we do not know to which Lord Lyndhurst reforred. 
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“strenuous opporients, that no other than ‘an extensive measure ought ‘to 
be attempted. He came at length to the motion of Lord Lyndhurst on 
Monday sennight— 


“ When the Bill came into Committee, it was hoped that your Lordships would con- 
sent to pass it without alteration nt ep and without any changes in detail which 
would make it impossible for me and my colleagues to consent to proceed with the mea- 
sure. But on the very first clause a motion was made which some noble lords affect to 
consider as of trivial importance, but which, in my opinion, proved such a disposition 
in its opponents, and which appeared to me so prejudicial to the Bill, that it was im- 
possible for me to go further deluding the public with a vain expectation of success, and 
opening up fresh ground for irritation in every step of the Committee. It was then to 
be considered by Ministers what course they must adopt, and but two alternatives pre- 
sented themselves,—either at once to abandon the Bill, or to recommend the Sovereign 
to enable the Government to take such steps as would put them ina situation to carry 
it. We adopted the latter course, and did offer to his Majesty that advice which we 
deemed the exigency of the case to require,—advice which the noble duke has this 
night arraigned so strongly. The noble duke not only censures the advice, but com- 
plains that the making of Peers was used and acted on by usasa threat. My Lords, I 
am not aware that I am liable to that imputation, nor am I aware that, when pressed 
and goaded for a declaration on the subject, I ever uttered a single syllable relative to it 
except once, and that was to the effect that I felt as much opposed to such a measure as 
any man, except in a case of necessity which might justify the exercise of the royal 

rerogative with a view to prevent a collision between this and the other House of Par- 
ay In my mind, by the vote alluded to, such a case had arisen: the situation in 
which Ministers were placed was this,—we mast either abandon the Bill at once, or 
give advice to the Crown in order to prevent a collision, in which I openly declare if this 
House shall at any time be unwise enough to commit itself, the issue will hardly be sa- 
tisfactory to your ogo «8 The noble duke expresses his surprise that the recommen- 
dation of his Majesty in his speech from the throne, has not been attended to in this 
Bill. The recommendation is, that the contemplated reform ‘shall adhere to the ac- 
knowledged principles of the Constitution, by which the prerogatives of the Crown, and 
the authority of both Houses of Parliament, and the rights and liberties of the people, 
are equally secured,’ ‘ Who could have thought,’ says the noble duke, ‘that a measure 
of this kind was contemplated, judging from the tenor of the speech from the Throne ?" 
The passage of the King’s Speech quoted was written by Ministers, and related to this 
identical measure of Reform, which I am prepared to contend does possess the qualities 
described in the Speech,—which, as I shall at any time show, goes to remove the abuses 
and blemishes that disfigure the Constitution, to give it additional vigour in the restored 
confidence of the people, and thus reanimate and strengthen the great body of our 
institutions. The measure recommended by Ministers to the Crown on the late divi- 
sion in your Lordships’ Committee, stood on the ground of enabling us to carry in this 
House a bill, the rejection of which by your Lordships puts us in direct opposition to the 
other Nouse of Parliament and the country. On these grounds, the advice we tendered 
to our Sovereign was absolutely required by the circumstances of the case (‘ Hear !') ; 
under these circumstances it was constitutional, and I can refer the noble and learned 
lord to books on the Constitution, in which he will find that this prerogative of creating 
peers was given to the Crown in order to counteract the serious evils that might arise 
from this House placing itself in opposition to the remaining estates of the realm. My 
Lords, but for the existence of this prerogative, your proceedings would be without con- 
trol, while upon all other branches of the Legislature salutary checks are imposed. 
The Commons possess a check upon the misconduct of the Crown, in its power ot stop- 
ping the Supplies: a check upon factious conduct in the Commons was placed in the 
ing’s power to dissolve the House. Are the Lords alone to be exempt from control ? 
My ‘Lords, should this House combine, in some purpose adverse to the Crown and 
House of Commons, and should it be able to hold out in its determination, with no 
wer existing to check its proceedings, then is this no longer a government of King, 
ords, and Commons, but an oligarchy ruling the country.” 
He noticed the charge of the Duke of Wellington, that Ministers 
had abandoned the King— 


“ How did our resignation differ from any other resignation of Ministers? A Minis- 
ter tenders advice to his Sovereign as to the course to be taken on an important sub- 
ject of public interest; the Crown rejects the advice ; Ministers present, their resigna- 
tions,—for no other course lies before them, if they be honest and independent men.” 

After expressing his strongest sense of the kindness and condescen- 
sion with which his Majesty had ever treated him and his colleagues, 
Lord Grey concluded— 


“I do not know, that, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, it is necessary for 
me to say more than I have said before. I have received, as I formerly stated, a com- 
munication from his Majesty since the resignation of the commission held by the noble 
duke for forming a new Administration ; but I am not prepared at this moment to 
state the result of that communication. All I can state—and I owe it to myself, to the 
country, and to your Lordships, todeclare it ; because there ought to be no concealment 
by an individual situated as I am, as to his motives of conduct and views of action, in 
accepting or refusing office,—all I can state is, that my continuance io office must de- 
pend on my conviction of my ability to carry into full effect the Bill on your Lordships’ 
table, unimpaired iu principle and in all its essential details.” 

The cheering that followed Lord Grey’s speech lasted for a consi- 
derable time after he had sat down. 


Earl Mansrie.p rose to deny an assertion in the Times as to the 
part he had acted in the recent negotiations. He denied that there was 
any truth in his having told the King that he had had “enough of the 
Duke of Wellington.” On the contrary, he highly praised the Duke’s 
conduct, in so readily sacrificing his sentiments at the call of the King, 
although he admitted that he was not prepared to follow him in the 
change. After defending the conduct of Lord Lyndhurst and his 
supporters in their vote on Monday sennight, he went on to say, that 
‘Ministers were not exposed, even in the event of a less extensive Bill 
being rejected by the House of Commons, to the alternative they had 
put; for they might, in that case, dissolve the House of Commons, 
and try whether the People would not elect other members that would 
be satisfied with it. There is a difficulty, it seems, in: the way of 
creating Peers, which Ministers had not anticipated— 

Supposing the noble earl’s advice had been adopted, and that for the purpose of 
drowning the independent voice of their Lordships, a large creation of Peers was de- 
termined upon, where, he would ask, were those new Peers to be found? He was 
ready to admit that there were many individuals in this country ofrank, and property, 
and talent, that fully entitled them to enter the walls of that House ; but where could 
the noble earl find the requisite number who would be ready to prostitute themselves 
so completely to party purposes, as to enter the House on such terms as these? He 
recollected when the noble and illustrious duke near him returned from Spain, and pro- 
duced his patents at once for all the honours in the power of the Crown to bestow, so 
that the oflicer of the House was fatigued withreading them. Who was there that saw 
this spectacle that did not feel his heart beat high at the thought that there was a man 
in the country that well deserved to be so rewarded, and who did not feel how happy 
were that country and that Sovereign which had the power so toreward such eminent 
services? But what must be the feelings of persons coming here and presenting the 
patents given them under such advice as the Ministers had tendered? and what must be 
the feelings and reflections of those who might witness such a spectacle ? They would 
not have to show any recorded services to justify their advancement, and could only 

int to the merus motus of the Crown; and then, with what feelings could they attest 

fore their Maker that they would faithfully perform their duty as Peers of Parlia- 
ment? Only consider of seeing them inserting their names in the roll of that House, 
contaminated, as it would be, by such an association, and consigning themselves to in- 
famy, which was generally much more me and lasting than fame. From the 
disgrace of such an association it was the object of the noble duke to extricate this 
House, and the attempt was a noble one, even though it might fail. 


After some more very warm compliments to the conduct of the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Mansfield concluded by observing— 

He did not know how the present crisis was to terminate, but he hoped it would not 
end in the creation of Peers. He looked on such a creation, as merely a pretext in order 


to mortify such of their Lordships as w villing t i i 
pad nsge- 4 soon by ps as were unwilling to support the Ministerial measure 


The Earl of WincuiLsea said— 








The'line of conduct pursued by Ministers had a diveer tendency to degrade, 11sZFace, 
§ M 


and destroy that House. The advice which they tendered to his Majesty was the most 
insulting and most daring that ever had been offered by a subject to his Sovereign. 
What other consequence could follow than that, if that advice had been acted upon, 
there would be an end of that House as an independent branch of the Legislature? If 
the noble earl had felt what.was due to the House, he would never have offeredsguchk 
advice to his Majesty. 


He expressed his strong admiration of the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington— 
There was no sacrifice consistent with a due respect to his own charact>r and hotiour 


that he himself would not have made, if he had been called upon by his Majesty as‘the 
noble duke had been. 


The Marquis of LonponpERRY expressed a wish to be informed 
whether he was to address Lord Grey as Minister, or not; and whether 
the advice he had given the King was to be understood as accepted? 

Earl Grey repeated his former statement— 


The communication which he had received from his Majesty, had not yet le toany 
conclusive result. More than that he did not feel himself called upon to say. In fact, 
he had on Tuesday stated all that he could now state, A charge had that evening beem 
made against him by a noble lord, as if he had been guilty, as a Minister, of most im- 
proper conduct in respectfully tendering his resignation to his Sovereign. He was not 
aware, however, that in so doing he had done more than many other Ministers before 
him. But it was asserted that he had taken this step when he was aware that no other 
Administration could be formed. What reason, however, was there for supposing that 
no other Administration could be formed; their Lordships having been told over and 
over again by noble lords opposite, that they were the most fit persons to form a/Mi- 
nistry? If his Majesty were left alone on this occasion, it was in consequence of Lord. 
Grey’s advice, or that of his friends. This, however, he would distinctly state to the 
noble marquis, that unless he could be assured of the means of carrying the Reform 
Bill in a perfectly efficient state, he would not remain in office. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR rose to say one word, simply in addition to 
what had fallen from Earl Grey, and which he was sure his noble 
friend would have said if he had borne it in mind— 


“ Not ouly was it a condition that the Bill should be carried in its efficient state, bué 
also that it should be carried with every reasonable despatch that was consistent with 
a due consideration of its provisions.” 

After a few words from the Earl of Happincton, who praised the 
Duke of Wellington, and spoke of the necessity of regulating the ap~ 
plication of principles by a regard to circumstances, 

The Earl of Carnarvon rose. He spoke with great bitterness 
against the Ministers and their plans. They pressed on the King the 
contemplated creation of Peers, not because they feared a collision 
now, but because they anticipated in their fretful suspicions a collision 
at some future period. They hurried on in the course which they had 
chosen, because they were aware, if the measure which the Opposition 
called for passed, no collision would be possible. They could not have 
induced a Reformed House of Commons to come to such a collision. 
He asked why they did not wait until the report of the Committee, 
before they advised the Crown to use its prerogative as they had done— 

He begged to ask the noble earl, who once was a Whig, whether such a cool,de- 
liberate insult had ever been offered by a British Minister to either House of Legisla~ 
ture, since the time when Cromwell ordered “ that bauble” to be taken from the table 
of the House of Commons. Ifthe demand of the noble earl had been by violence’ex- 
torted from the Sovereign, more than a bauble would have been removed from their 
Lordships’ table. From that time their functions as an independent part of the Britis 
Constitution would have ceased; and they would have been delivered over to a power 
armed with the whip of the slave-driver. “The noble earl, in telling their Lordships thaé 
they might have altered the Bill in trivial points, although not in its main featnre, had 
gone beyond the letter of licence of the Times newspaper, which had prohibited them 
from making the slightest alteration whatever in the measure. If the noble éarl had 
succeeded in depriving the House of Lords of their ancient prerogatives, it was evident 
that he could not have dared to stop there. Having quitted the path of right for that of 
error, he must have proceeded to crime. There was no halting. The end must have 
been revolution. The noble earl must in his career have resembled Robespierre. 

The Earl of Muxcrave said, that much as he had heard the conduct 
of the Duke of Wellington applauded, he should on another occasion 
take the opportunity of remarking upon it in a different way— 

If the noble duke were present, and if he attempted to defend his new opinions; he 
(Lord Mulgrave) would present to him his own Protest; and, in reply to the noble 
duke’s arguments, he would read that Protest paragraph by paragraph, and see how the 
noble duke could escape from it. Had those noble lords who had been called upon to 
form an Administration plainly said to his Majesty—‘ We see that a measure of Reforne 
must be carried—we will therefore withdraw our opposition to it,” would there, in sack 
case, have been any thing like inconsistency on their parts in so doing? He was glad to 
find, from what had fallen from the noble lords on the opposite benches, that there was 
not likely to be on their parts a pertinacious opposition to the measure of Reform ; and 
if he recollected rightly the observations which had been made, it would Pp eenne 4 
sult of all that had passed was, that in a few days a measure would probably be passed) 
either by Reformers or Anti-Reformers, which would tend to tranguillize the country. 

The Marquis of Satispury rose with great heat to defend the Duke, 
who had just left the House— 

The statement that noble duke had made reflected as much honour on him as it did 
disgrace on those pretended friends of the Monarchy who dared to insult their Sove~ 
reign, by offering him advice which he did not scruple to pronounce highly treasonable, 
and one which, in other and better times, would have been instantly followed by theim— 
peachmetit of those who tendered it. The time might yet come when they would be 
called to the bar of the house to answer for that advice; but at all events he had the 
consolation of knowing that history would mark them as the destroyers of their country. 

After some more compliments to the Duke from Lord DELAwaRr, 
and some further deprecation of the creating of Peers from Lord Ro- 
DEN, the order of the day for the further consideration of the Bill was 
discharged, and the House adjourned. 





In the House of Commons, on Thursday, in answer to a question 
put by Mr. Pacer, Lord ALrnorp said— 

“On Tuesday I stated to the House that my noble friend, Earl Grey, had received 
a communication from his Majesty, and it was on that ground I suggested that it 
would be a convenient course for the House to adjourn over to this day. Now, Sir, E 
am not prepared at this moment to say that any arrangements consequent upon that 
communication have been completed; but I hope that | may go so far as to state, that 
there is a probability that a satisfactory arrangement will take — In the mean time, 
I trust that the House and the country will place this much confidence in the late 
Administration—not to suppose that we would return to office it we should not per- 
fectly know that we would be able to carry the Reform Bill through without any 
ration in its essential and main principles,” 


Lord Esrincton expressed his gratification at the announcement, 
and at the same time impressed most strongly on Lord Althorp the 
necessity of bringing the arrangements to a speedy conclusion. 

Sir Jonn Wrotrrsiry took the same view. He rejoiced at the 
announcement that there was a strong probability of Lord Grey re- 
turning to office ; but he at the same time much regretted that that re- 
turn had not yet taken place. Alluding to a petition from Wel- 
verhampton, which he had received for presentation, Sir John said— 


In consequence of the situation of public affairs, a vast number of the petitioners andl 
others of that town and district were thrown out of employment ; and if measures were 
not taken to put an end to the stagnation of trade and the want of confidence through~- 
ont the country, the people would be driven to acts which, without the excitement of 
the most galling distress, they would not be capable of committing. 
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Mr. Warsurron having stated, that he had several petitions from 
places in the county of Dorset, .the -presentation of which he should | 
postpone, Lord: AsuLry expressed surprise that he had not heard of 
the meetings-at which they were agreed to. 


Mr. PortMan said, he -was sorry to find that Lord Ashley knew so 
little’ of the county he represented. This led to an explanation of Mr. 
Portman’s abandonment. of his intention to continue in Parliament as 
member for Dorset. Mr, Portman said, the only pledge-he had ever 


a on the subject was in a private letter to Lord Ashley,—which 
etter; however, Lord Ashley had published ; and. he had abstained 


from: following up that pledge merely to oblige the freeholders, who 
were averse to another contest. 


Mr. Hume expressed ‘his regret that the Ministerial arrangements 
were not even yet: complete— 


He would not withdraw his notice for calling over the House ; as every man ought 
to be at his post, to be prepared, if it must come, for disappointment, 


Mr. Joun Woop and Mr. Heywoop concurred in stating, that any 


mutilation of the Bill would be attended with the most serious con- 
sequences. 


Colonel Linpsay (member for Fifeshire) said the vote in the Lords 
was one of insignificant detail only. He declaimed with great vehe- 
mence against the projected creation of Peers— 

The noble carl at the head of the Ministry had already made thirty-one Peers ; and 
yet, while he objected to nominee members of the House of Commons, he wished to 
make sixty or seventy base, vassal nominees, to whom he was to issue his order, that 
the Reform Bill should be carried, Was there justice, probity, or principle in such a 
proceeding ? 


Lord Atruorp said, he understood that, by common consent, this 
sort of discussion was to be avoided— 


“T must beg to state to the honourable gentleman, if he does not see what every 
other member must see, and what the whole country does see, that the question in the 
House of Lords was not, as he assumes, a mere question of detail, but a question which 
materially affected the principle of the Bill. After the late decision, Ministers could 
not attempt. consistently with their own pledged honour, to carry the Bill through the 
Committee of the other House. It is, therefore, vain to say that it Was only atrifling 

uestion of detail. How was it argued? Was it argued as a trifling question of detail? 

ertainly not. We always put the principle of the Bill upon ‘this—that nomination 
boroughs were an evil that must be got rid of; and yet the Clauses for their abolition 
were to be postponed to the Enfranchising Clauses. No person who knew the effect of 
the division, could doubt for a moment that it was not possible for Ministers, with ho- 
n 


See to carry the Bill farther. The whole country has viewed the matter in this 
ight.” 


Mr. Banine deprecated further discussion— 


“ Whatever may be the anxieties, and there are none greater than my own, honour- 
able members must be sensible that in the course of the arrangements to which the 
noble lord has referred, nothing can tend more to embarrass, and do injury, than the 
prol tion of this d i If it be continued, of course it will be impossible for 
me and other members to remain silent, but I entreat the House to let the subject drop 
here. I only beg to be allowed to make a single observation, not likely to provoke con- 
troversy, but to remove an impression which has pervaded the country, and in some 
degree this House. I am not authorized to speak for any body, but I think it just to 
say, on the part of his Majesty—if on his Majesty's part I may be permitted to say it, 
and it is due to him that the country should know—that at no one period did I ever un- 
derstand, as, indeed, I said on a former occasion, that it was the King’s intention, in 
the slightest degree, to vary from the pledge he had given to the country, or to form an 
Administration which would not carry the efficient principles of Reform, I state dis- 
tinctly that to be the fact.” 





Last night, in the Lords, the Archbishop of York entered into an 
explanation of the conduct he had pursued and meant to pursue in 
regard to the Bill. He was most friendly to its principles, and to its 
essential details ; but he thought enfranchisement should lead and dis- 
franchisement follow. He admitted, however, that his residence in 
Yorkshire, where there were many unrepresented towns and few close 
boroughs, might have biassed his judgment on this point. He ex- 
pressed his confidence in Earl Grey, as the only man who could carry 





the "Bill, and earnestly hoped that the towns in Schedules C and D 
would soon receive the boon which they so earnestly courted and so 
justly deserved. The Archbishop noticed an attack that had been 
threatened against his house and property at Bishopsthorpe, which 
could only have originated in his sentiments being mistaken by the 
people. He said he intended to offer. this statement the previous 
evening, had it not been for the unbecoming violence with which the 
debate had been carried on,—a violence to which, in forty years’ ex- 
perience, he had seen no parallel, and hoped to God he never would 
again. : 

The Duke of Ruttanp praised the King for refusing to make 
Peers; he praised the Duke of Wellington for his readiness to take 
upon him the fatigues of office ; he praised the motives of Lord Grey, 
as pure and patriotic ; but he very much blamed the Bill. He allowed 
the intelligence and moral worth of Englishmen, but doubted if the less 
wealthy and less educated were capable of temperate discussion and 
sound conclusion. ‘The Duke made a long quotation from Sallust, 
about the power of demagogues ; and cited the case of Metellus, as the 
only parallel in history to the predicament in which Ministers had 
placed the country. He concluded by expressing a hope, that the Re- 
form Bill would, after all, prove a “ new source of wealth, prosperity, 
and happiness.” 

Earl Hanewoopn expressed a wish to learn from Earl Grey, whether 
the negotiations, which were in progress the previous day, had yet 
reached their termination ? 

Earl Grey said, the communications which were the result of the 
Duke of Wellington’s having given up his commission to form a new 
Cabinet, had ended in this— 

In consequence of his Majesty's gracious desire to that effect, and in consequence of 
his perceiving those grounds of confident expectation of ability to enable him to redeem 
his pledge of yesterday, not to continue in office unless possessing an authority which 
might afford security for passing the Reform Bill unimpaired in principle and in all its 
essential details,—in consequence of now finding himself‘able to state that he had a 
confident expectation of being able to pass the measure, and having received his Majesty’s 
gracions commands expressed to that effect, he had now to announce that Ministers 
Were to continue in office. 

Ife-eoncurred with the Archbishop of York in regretting the irrita- 
tion of the previous evening: he lamented the factious shape which the 
question had assumed— 

He might with eonfidence throw it upon their Lordships to say, whether he had done 
any thing to provoke gach a spirit—nay, whether last night, ‘when exposed to a series 
of personal - attacks, *pet usual in that House, and by no means characterized by the 


feeling necessary to be maintaived between noblemen—whether all he said was 
not perfectly exempt from personality or violence. ; 











He hoped their Lordships would see the necessity of a speedy set- | 


tlement of that measure which could alone restore peace to the country. 


He concluded by moving, that the House on Monday should resolve: 


itself into a Committee on the Reform Bill. 


The Earl of Harewoop said, the position of the House was such, 
that the Bill could only pass by a creation of Peers, or by Peers ‘in- 
dividually withdrawing their opposition to it. He lamented the alter- 
native, as destructive of the independence of the House and of the 
Crown, and of the liberty of the subject. He, however, had come to 
the resolution to adopt the lesser of the two evils—to withdraw further 
opposition to the Bill, as the only way in which a creation of Peers 
could be avoided. Those who had brought the House to this pass 
must answer for their conduct when the country regained its senses ; 
“for while the present phrensy continued, neither reason nor sense 
would have way.” 

The Earl of Wtncuitsea said, he would not follow the Earl: of 
Harewood’s example: on the c@ntrary, he would continue to offer every 
opposition to the Bill. The independence of the Peerage would be 
as effectually destroyed by a secession as a creation. Lord Winchilsea 
called on Earl Grey to cast his eye, now he had leisure, over the pages 
of the leading periodicals for the last three or four days, and observe 
the malignant, false, and unfounded attacks—the scandalous and trea- 
sonable accusations—levelled at the King and Queen, and render the 
authors amenable to law. If he did not, he made himself responsible 
for the consequences. 

Lord Brovcuam observed, that if any such prosecution were re- 
sorted to, their Lordships ought to be careful of making themselves par- 
ties to it, because, as a court of last resort, they might come to sit in 
judgment on those very supposed libels which they had previously de- 
nounced. 

Lord WincuILsea ventured an opinion that the cases could by no 
possibility come before the House. But the CHanceELLor put him 
right: a question might arise on the record, and by writ of error the 
question would then in reality be decided by their Lordships. 

The Duke of Newcast Lr expressed great surprise at Earl Grey’s 
declaration ; he was not at all prepared for it. He denied the right of 
the King to make Peers, and indicated his intention of making a mo- 
tion on the subject, if he were supported, as soon as the Administration 
was fully formed. 

Lord WHarnciirreE thought, before he or any Peer could determine 
on the line of conduct he was to pursue, he must know how the case 
stood. Were they to understand that Peers were to be created? or 
were their deliberations to be carried on under the threat of a creation ? 
Did the prospect of the Bill’s being carried unmutilated rest on the 
assumption that Peers were to absent themselves during the discus- 
sions ? 

Earl Rapnor said, the interrogatory system had been carried already 
too far ; he saw no ground why Lord Wharncliffe should ask for such 
explanations. A Privy Councillor, according to his view of the 
matter, was not free to enter into explanations of what passed between 
him and the Sovereign, much less was a Cabinet Councillor. Lord 
Wharncliffe wished to know on what footing he stood: he stood on 
the footing of a Peer of Parliament, and might exercise his judgment 
as he saw best. ‘The compulsion of a creation of Peers was one 
which more or less the House had laboured under for the last twenty 
years. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said the Peers created on the present occa- 
sion would be the Minister's nominees. 

Earl Rapwor asked, if the father of Lord Carnarvon was a nominee ? 
The objection to the number to be created was untenable. If two 
Peers were created to overcome a majority of one, the principle was the 
same as if twerity were created to overcome a majority of nineteen. 

The substantial objections of noble lords opposite to the exercise of the royal prero- 
gative in this respect was, that they were an exclusive order in the state—it was not 
for the sake of the country, They did not object for the sake of the country or their 
own independence, which they might, even in a small minority, preserve ; but because 
they wished to be a more exclusive race even than they now were. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE wished to know, if he must accept Lord Rad- 
nor’s answer as that of the Minister ? 

Earl Grry—* I donot feel myself called on to answer the questions 
which have been put to me by the noble baron. I have already stated 
to your Lordships, that I continue to hold office under the confident ex- 
pectation that the Bill will be successfully carried in its future stages 
through this House. I do not conceive that the noble lord has any 
right to call on me for any further explanation ; and I will add, that I 
wish to be bound only by what I state myself.” 

Lord Wuarnc irre replied at great length to Lord Radnor. He con- 
tended that the motion of Lord Lyndhurst was not meant to affect the 
Bill; that Lord Grey had no right to assume that it did, until he saw 
some attempt made to cut down the disfranchising clauses. He con- 
cluded as he set out, by declaring that he could give no pledge until he 
saw what Ministers meant to do. 

The Earl of Carnarvon spoke of the advantage of proceeding with 
calmness and deliberation. All he desired to know was, whether they 
would be allowed to offer such amendments as might be thought advi- 
sable with as little delay as possible; or if Lord Grey meant to create 
Peers at once to prevent the calm consideration of the Bill. 

Earl Grey congratulated Lord Carnarvon on the mild, moderate, 
and conciliatory temper he had displayed in his speech. The carrying 
on of their deliberations, in Committee, would depend more on_ the 
spirit Lord Carnarvon carried into it, than on Earl Grey. He declined 
answering Lord Carnarvon’s question. 

The Earl of Carnarvon exemplified the spirit in which he meant to 
discuss the Bill, by doubting if the Peers, which he assumed Earl 
Grey intended to create, would be persons who merited the name of 
gentlemen. 

The Bishop of. Bristot expressed a hope that the Peers would not 
withdraw from the Committee, but attend, and, if pessible, give the 


Bill a shape that would render it more serviceable and palatable to the 
people. 


In the House of Commons last night, in answer to a question from 
Mr. Hume, Lord Atruorp said— ' : 


“ It was my intention to have taken the earliest opportunity of stating to the House 
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what I shall now state in dnswer-to the question of my honourable friend,—namely, that 
his Majesty's Ministers have such a security for the passing of the Reform Bill as they 
consider will be amply sufticietit j aiid therefore, Sir, we shall continue to hold those 
offices which we are now in possessior of.” 

Sir Rosert Peet. then entered on an explanation somewhat similar 
to that of the Duke of Wellington. On Wednesday sennight, he was 
called on by Lord Lyndhurst to know if he were willing to enter into 
his Majesty’s service. Lord Lyndhurst explained the embarrassed 
state of the King, from the resignation of Ministers consequent on his 
yefusal to create Peers; that he had communicated with the Duke of 
Wellington, who would not take office himself, but would, if necessary, 
support Sir Robert if he would accept of the Premiership. The clear 
understanding was, that if he did so, he must support an extensiye plan 
of Reform. His reply to Lord Lyndhurst, given on the impulse of 
the moment, was, that it was utterly impossible for him to take office 
on suchacondition. He had been decidedly opposed to the present and 
every extensive plan of Reform, and he could not come into the Mi- 
nistry when an extensive plan was to be carried. 

He had been the inveterate enemy of all extensive Reform; he objected to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, some of the provisions of which he had declared to be fraught with 
injustice; and he had stated that to the principles’and details of the Bill he would to 
the last offer his decided resistance. He had often stated these his principles; and to 
those with whom he acted, he had made an early declaration of his opinion, that he must 
take such a part upon the Reform Bill as would preclude him.from the possibility of 
taking office. Having clearly done this, he would then ask every member of the House, 
whether, out of its 653 members, he ought to be the man to stand in Lord Althorp’s 
place, and advocate its provisions? Ifit were necessary that there should be a mediator 
hetween the hostile parties, was he the proper person to hold that situation, whe had 
been himself one of the contending parties? Was it likely, that if important modifica- 
tions were to be introduced into the Bill, that he could persuade that majority to which 
Im had been opposed to accede to these modifications ? 

Sir Robert said, he imputed no blame to others, for their readiness 
to.aet in a different way from that in which‘he had acted. Their rea- 
son was, that if they refused to take office at the command of the King, 
their character in their own estimation must suffer: his reason was, that 
if he did take office in the face of all his former sentiments, his character 
In the case of the Catholic Bill, 
he was in office; which made a most important distinction. Sir Robert 
indignantly denied that he had coquetted with the offer of his Majesty— 

He looked at the events that were passing with interest far deeper than any private 
or personal concern could excite. His sole endeavour had been—that which he was 
sure would be the endeavour of every Englishman-—to give advice, not with a view to 
his own private interests, but with a desire to promote the great and lasting welfare of 
the nation. 

After a few complimentary words from Lord Atruonr, Mr. 
Banine made a long speech in vidication of the conduct of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Sir Richarp Vyvyan spoke very strongly on the subject of a crea- 
tion of Peers;: he looked on it as an act of treason. 

Mr. J. E. Gorpon attacked Mr. Hume, for the language which he 
had used at some of the public meetings, in reference to the marching 
of the military on London, and in reference to the Queen. He deno- 
minated the language of Mr. Hume as that of an incendiary. 

Mr. Hume said, the language used by Mr. Gordon was stronger than 
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any he had used. The term “ incendiary” he threw back on Mr. 
Gordon and his supporters. 

Some more conversation ensued ; in the course of which, Lord Stor- 
MONT gave notice of a motion for Monday, respecting the libellous at- 
tacks on the King-and Queen. : 

Lord A.rnorr mentioned, as the cause why no answer to the Ad- 
dress of the House‘had been given, that his Majesty had no responsible 
advisers. That cause was of course now removed. 

The answer, we suppose, will be brought down on Monday. 


2. Business or tHE House or Commons. On Thursday, Lord 
Mitton gave notice of his intention to postpone his motion upon the 
subject of the Corn-Laws till Thursday the 30th of the present month ; 
and Mr. Hunt gave notice that upon Wednesday the 22d instant, he 
should move that the punishment of flogging in the Army be sus- 
pended for the period of one year. 





3. PunisuMent or Deatu. Inthe House of Commons on Thurs- 
day, Sir THomas DENMAN made the important communication, that it 
was the intention of Ministers, if they returned to power, to introduce 
a bill for the abolition of the punishment of death in all cases of forgery. 

Sir Epwarp Sucpen took the opportunity of saying, that all parties 
were not agreed on the propriety of such an abolition. 





The Public Meetings. 

Tr is an instructive and interesting task to trace the workings of that 
spirit of Reform which pervades all ranks and denominations of men. 
We confidently believe, that never were plotters more egregiously de- 
ceived, than the poor creatures who spread the net on Monday sen- 
night in which to entrap Ministers. Little did they calculate on that 
burst of popular sympathy which has everywhere followed the intelli- 
gence of their doings, much less did they expect that the sympathy of 
the People and the support of Parliament would be manifested in so 
sturdy and practical a form as it has been. They probably expected 
clamour ; but they did not look for that straightforward and effective op- 
position to which they have been exposed, and under the influence of 
which they have been fain to shrink back from their uncompleted treason 
against the People of England. They calculated, it may be, on a few 
resolutions against taxes; but they little anticipated that cry, against 
which no cunning old lawyer could wag his hoary head and faltering 
tongue, which has been echoed from one end of the isle to another— 
‘Stop the Supplies!” much less did they anticipate that among the 
Commons, as among their constituents, the cry should find ardent and 
honest supporters. ; 

Tn enumerating the meetings that have taken place or been sum- 
moned during the week, we must, of necessity, be brief. We can, in- 
deed, do little else than record the names. 


_In Lonvon, the Common Council met on Monday. This corpora- 
tion, it will. be remembered, have the high privilege of presenting their 
addresses to the King on the Throne. On Monday also, the Wards of 
Cripplegate Without and of Walbrook, and the parish of St. Andrew's, 
rn, met. Lambeth had a meeting the same day. Some twenty or 
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thirty thousand of the people of Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Pao~ 
dington, assembled also on Mondaf, in a field at the Eyre Arms. My, 
Hume presided at this meeting, and made an excellent speech: Coluneb 
Jones declared that he would, in case of mevessiry, lead of the Rez 
formers, with greater pleasure than he had ever lieaded an attacking 
party in the Peninsula. Sir 8. Whalley declared himself a descendant 
of Whalley the regicide ; and offered his services to the country in what= 
ever way they could most usefully be employed. There has been a 
foolish dispute about the numbers of this meeting, The Standard. 
and the Post are fond of dabbling in these petty matters, as if it signi- 
fied the turuing of a straw whether a unanimous people assembled by 
scores or by dozens. The plain fact is, that the Duke of Wellingtor 
could not muster soldiers enow to attend a tithe of the Reform meetings ; 
he could not, were they all held in one day, spare a couple of rank and 
file for cach. 

A very numerous meeting-——probably from 15,000 to 20,000— 
of persons resident in the Finsbury district, was held in White Conduit 
Fields, on Thursday evening. Mr. Hume was in the chair. Among 
other gvod advice to the people, he gave the following— 

With such a_canse, all that was necessary was to carry the thing peaceably. 
They would make a far greater impression on their opponents, by sullen silence and 
determined perseverance, than by a furious and turbulent procedure. It was a high 
satisfaction that not one shilling’s wert’ of glass had been broken in the whole me- 

polis, This was a triumph of the high st order, because it presented to the ene- 
mies of Reform the spectacle of a gov. -sensed people, determined on their object, 
and confident of obtaining it. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Reverend Mr. Dayid- 
son, the Reverend Lr. Rice, &c. It broke up with three cheers for 
Reform, three for the Press, and three groans for the Bishops. 

The parishes of Clerkenwell, St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, aud St. Mat- 
thew's, Bethnal Green, met on Wednesday. Mr. Owen of Hackney, 
one of the speakers, said— . 

Hie thonght German paupers who wished to ride over the free-born people of England 
ought to be panished by being sent back to their own country, and their original po- 
verty. Ife depreeated in strong language the interference of the King’s sou, and la-* 
mented that } jesty’s popularity had so severely suffered as not to be easily re- 
stored. (Cries of “ It never will!” ) 
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A general meeting of the National Union took place at the rooms in 
Leicester Square on Wednesday. It was excessively crowded, and 
upwards of two thousand members remained contentedly in the Square 
in the hope of learning some tidings of what was going on from those 
who occasionally came out. Mr. Murphy moved a resolution— 

“That the Meeting hail with pleasure the prospect of the reappointment of Earl 
Grey's Adcininisiration, in the contident expectation that he will make no compromise 
with the enemies of the People.” 

Mr. Potter, of Manchester, in speaking in support of the resolution, 
described an interview which he had had with the Duke of Wellington 
in October last as one of a deputation who had brought up a Retorm 
petition to the House of Lords— 

“We told him, that the people of the North of England were one and all Refermers, 
and bent on obtaining this Bill. I told him, ifthe Reform Bill did aot pass, what heavy 
calamities would betal the country. We told him that the great and influential mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Manchester were in a state of alarm, that they were dis- 
charging their workmen, and that we wonld not answer for the consequences. The 
Duke's reply was this—‘ The people of England are very quiet if they are lett alone ; 
and if they won't, there isa way to make them !’” 

Mr. Gillon, M.P. for Linlithgow, shortly addressed the Union— 

“ We have heard much harped about ‘the pilot that weather’d the storm’—and who 
was this pilot? Why, Pitt, who had ground the nation to the dust in taxes to oppose 
liberty abroad, and maintain despotism at home—he who had taxed even the light of 
lieaven, and who would uot permit the rays of the sun to enter but through a taxed 
medium. Referring to a recent motion respecting the occurrences at Peterloo, in 1819, 
Me. Gillon said he was proud in being one of those in the House of Commons to sup- 
port an inquiry into the conduct of the persons engaged in that disastrous affair; and 
thought that, whatever time might elapse, the actors in such a bloody tragedy should 
be brought to coudign punishment, or be held up to the scorn and execration of all good 
men. But allinquiries of that kind will be stopped while the Boroughmongering tricks 
; and while those are dominant whom we call ‘ My Lords,’ and who breed a 
spawn of hereditary despots. But the people are now roused, like a giant refreshed 
from his slumbers ; and the echo of their voice has been reverberated from the shores of 















Erin, and has passed through the gleus of my native country more rapid than the calls 
of Caledonia’s clans to a muster—and the voice has not been heard nor spread in 


Mr. Hickson mentioned an anecdote worth preserving— 

“The Duke of Wellington,” he said, “had endeavoured to ascertain not only what 
part of the Army would support, his arbitrary attempts, but what part of the New 
Police; and for this purpose Colonel Rowan had sent round to inquire how the dispesi- 
tious of the different divisions were towards attempts. Vrom two of those divi- 
sious, the Commissicner of Police was answered, that if they were required to oppose 
the people, the men could not be trusted.” 

Ata late hour, and as the mecting was about to break up, Sir Wil- 
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liam Brabazon ‘ei:zered, and enrolled his name as a member, and ‘pre- 
sented a donation of 5/. tothe funds. Sir William said he was proud 
to seize the opportunity of enrolling his name among them—* Al- 
though he wes a native of Ireland, he and all his countrymen were 
anxious to accord with their brethren Reformers in England in all 
their meditated improvements.” Sir William was warmly applauded, 
and when he ended there were three times three cheers for “ Old 
Treland.” 

The Livery Reform Commitice appointed to watch the progress of 
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the Bill have agreed to meet every day until it be carried. ‘The City 
of. London Reform Committee have also been reconstructed, and have 
agreed to meet every evening until the Bill pass. ‘The National Re- 








form Committee, under the leadership of Sir Francis Burdett, have 


once more gathered themselves together, and issued an address to the 
Reformers of the United Kingdom. An association of members of 
the three professions, and of many persons of the middle classes, has 
been formed within these few days; and at a general meeting of the 
subscribers, held in Lincoln’s Inn, on Wednesday, a Provisional Com- 
mittee was formed, and a resolution passed, that the association should 
instantly be called together, and a permanent Chairman appointed, in 
the event of any further attempt being made to impede Lord Grey in 
carrying the Bull. 

A petition from the English Bar, calling on the House of Commons 
to adopt all constitutional means for having the Bill passed without 
mutilation, has been agreed to, and very numerously signed. There 
has been an Anti-Reform petition from the Bar also, signed by 250 
members. Sir James Scarlett and Sir Edward Sugden lead this for- 
lorn hope. 


At the Kensington meeting, on Tuesday, Captain Williams said— 
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“ Couriers are already flying to announce the tidings to the tyrant of Russia, who is 
et reeking with the unavenged blood of Poland—to the wily Austrian—the perfidious 
Gratsian-the bigoted Ferdinand—the guilt-covered Miguel. Nothing can arrest his 
daring career, but intimidation, or, to use an imported word, ‘agitation.’ It was by 
this instrument the Irish beat him down, and wrung from him Catholic Emancipation. 
Let us wield the same weapon, and he shall again capitulate. The House of Commons 
will stop the Supplies. We are told of a dissolution of Parliament; let it come to 
that, and it will be seen what a grand blow there will be struck throughout the empire. 
It is recommended to pay no taxes; let every man adopt that expedient—I for one 
will pay none. If Wellington and his minions should get into power, then the only 
course left to the people would be to hoist the rose, the shamrock, and the thisie, and 
raise one universal cry, ‘To your tents, O Israel,’ ” 
Mr. Hume, M.P., observed— 
The Estimates for the Civil Establishment and the Ordnance, for several of the Naval 
contingencies, and for the whole of the Civil List of Ireland, remained to be voted. He 
defied the Duke or the King to carry on the Government without the sanction of the 


Commons. He should be sorry to upliold the prerogatives of the Commons exclu- 
sively. He would wish to see the three wheels of Goverument go together. He took an 


active part, because he had better opportunities than most men of ascertaining the state 
of the public mind, and wished to save the country from convulsion. He had been 
charged with speaking harshly of the King. He never spoke harshly of the King ; but 
if he had his will, there were some dozens of men, ay, of women too, that he would 
ship off to Hanover. (Tremendous cheering.) ‘They had doue vast mischief; and ifthe 
House of Commons had not been true tothe People, Great Britain would have been 
shaken to the centre. 

On Wednesday evening, a large and most respectable meeting of the 
inhabitants of Camberwell took place in the Grove House Tavern ; the 
Reverend Mr. Vane in the Chair. The Reverend Chairman said— 

He would cast no aspersions upon individuals holding high stations in this country, 
but he trusted the time was not far distant, when that individual, who had acted behind 
the curtain such a treacherous part, would be exhibited to public notice, and, should 
the charge be established, exposed to public execration. (Cheers.) He warred not 
with women, therefore he should be silent wiih regard to female conduct; but 
he would avow his opinion, that an individual high in rank, but sunk to the lowest 
depth in public estimation, had been mainly instrumental in the late plot which had 
almost annihilated the hopes of the people. And he was not swe (for it was currently 
believed) that a certain criminal Judge had not subjected himself to an impeachment 
for the disgraceful part he had acted in the late disgraceful trickery. 

Mr. Evans spoke of another hero of the faction— 

It was with a sensation of bitter disgust that he alluded to the part the Duke of 
Wellington had taken in that proceeding. Good God! to think that a man who had 
filled all Europe with his fame should have so lusted ater the petty profits of place as 
to take office, after his public protest: but he had been rewarded by the general burst 
of indignation and contempt which had broken simultaneously from the nation. If 
the late Ministry were recailed,—and every report concurred in asserting it was the 
fact,—then he would counsel the Ministry to give up the folly of bestowing places on 
their enemies —of letting Lord Hill remain Commander of the Forces, and allowing 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset to dispose of its whole patronage. 

The freeholders of the hundred of Beacontrce met on Wednesday, in 
the bowling-green of the Swan Inn, Stratford-le-Bow. Among other 
gentlemen, the two members for Essex, Mr. Western and Mr. Wel- 
lesley, and Sir P. Agar, were present. Major Richardson was in the 
chair. Dr. Brown, of Walthamstow, ridiculed the notion that the in- 
stillation of sixty or one hundred members from the Lower House— 
men of integrity and mind—could be at all derogatory to their Lord- 
ships’ House. Old Mr. Burgoyne said, though now eighty-two years 
of age, he hoped to live to see the triumph of the great cause— 

When he had heard the great military Commander, to whom the country owed much 
for his military services, had shown a disposition to take civil office, he (Mr. Burgoyne ) 
thought it would be more honourable, aud more consistent with the military character 
of that individual, to have drawn his sword in defence of mankind in Poland, than to 
have opposed the liberties of mankind in the Cabinet, 

Mr. Wellesley remarked on the shortsightedness of his plotting re- 
lation— 

He was sorry he had shown so much ignorance of the character of the British people, 
in supposing that they were not fit to be trusted with those liberties to which we, as 
Reformers, say they are worthily entitled. He had to'd him so often; and he was asto- 
nished that a man of such intelligent mind—a man who had led them on through blood 
and battle, through danger to victory—should have so mistaken the character of the 
British People, as to suppose that the red coat could change the character of the man, 
or to imagine that the soldier was not a citizen. 

The news of the resignation of the late Ministry arrived at Ware on 
Wednesday. Those of the inhabitants who were members of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury’s Yeomanry corps immediately assembled at the Sa- 
racen’s Head Inn, when they determined to send in their resignation, 
which was despatched at midnight to Hatfield House. A black flag 
was hoisted on the steeple of Ware church. 

At the Southwark meeting, on Friday iast week, the following good 
thing fell from Mr. Brougham— 

Something had been said about the people not paying taxes. A resolution to that 
effict would be highly illegal; but people might individually refuse without rendering 
themselves amenable to the law. Now this was an affair easily arranged. Ifa tax- 
gatherer were to call upon him, and ask him to settle his litdle bill for taxes, he might 
say to him in reply, “ I have got a Bill of my own, Sir, which I should like to have 
settled ; and, unless you settle mine satisfactorily, you must never expect me to settle 
yours,” 











Amongst all the meetings that bave taken place from first to last, 
those of Birmingham stand out in proud and unrivalled eminence. The 
last which we have to record, was that which took place on Wednesday, 
and which was called together by the joyful tidings, conveyed by Mr. 
Parkes and his honourable coadjutors, who formed the first deputation 
to London, that Earl Grey’s recal had been determined on. ‘ There 
was never witnessed,” say the accounts, ‘on any previous occasion so 
universal or extravagant a display of enthusiasm. We saw many floods 
of tears—tears of joy—and the heartiest interchange of gratulation. 
The state of the town at nine o'clock was most important; each per- 
son early in possession of the cause of public rejoicing was busy in 
meting the grateful news. Printed placards instantly appeared, 
calling on the people to meet and rally round the standard of the Pre- 
mier. To the honour of the town, the first move of numbers was to 
Harbourne, the residence of Mr. Thomas Attwood, three miles from 
Birmingham. Immediately near his house and on the roads adjacent 
great masses of people were in motion. At ten o’clock, a large pro- 
cession of music and banners proceeded from his house, Mr. Attwood 
riding in a carriage drawn by four horses (sent for him from Birming- 
ham), attended on his right in the carriage by Mr. Joseph Parkes, on 
his left by Mr. Boultbee, and by several other of his personal friends, 
and his sons in the carriage and dickey. As the procession came 
within a mile of Birmingham, upwards of 50,000 inhabitants met them 
with a forest of banners and the bands of the Union.” 

There is one feature in this meeting, which is more wortby of re- 
ae than either its numbers or its speeches, and to which no 
parallel is to be found in our history—no, not even in the religious but 








fanatical and fierce times of the Commonwealth and of the Cove. 
nanters. When the vast multitude had assembled at Newhall Hill; 
Mr. Attwood said—* My dear friends, I feel so much gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for the escape which the nation has had trom a most tre- 
mendous revolution, that I cannot help wishing that our reverend 
friend near me would publicly return thanks to our merciful and bene- 
ficent Creator for the success of our righteous cause.” 

No sooner was this intimation made by the Chairman, than all hats 
were taken off; a solemn silence pervaded the immense assembly ; and 
the Reverend Hugh Hutton, standing forward, offered up the following 
fervent petition to Him by whom kings rule and princes decree judg- 
ment— 

“O Lord God Almighty, who orderest the affairs of ail men, behold thy people before 

thee with grateful and rejvicing hearts, lookin) up to thee as the author of every blessing. 
We thank thee for the great delive rance thou hast wrought out for us, and the great and 
bloodless victory which thou hast conferred. We thank thee, the God of all blessings, for 
delivering us from the bonds of our oppressors, and the designs of designing and bloody- 
minded men. — Imbue, we beseech thee, the hearts of all now assembled with a spirit of 
Christian benevolence, so that in the hour of our triumph we may checrfully forgive all our 
enemies and oppresssrs. Grant that we may so use and improve the yreat privileges thow 
hast conferred upon us, that we may secure them to us and our children, for thy glory, and 
for the universal benesit of the family of man. Accept, we beseech thee, through our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the thanksyivings and petitions of thy humble creatures; and to 
thy name be ascribed all the glory. May thy biessing rest on the proceedings of this day, 
and more especially on him called to preside at this glorious meeting of emancipated and 
exulting freemen. May the feeling of all hearts be more united in the glorious cause in 
which we have engaged, and, throuyh thy blessing, enjoy a more abundant victory.” 
And fifty thousand voices responded “ Amen!”—Gracious God! to 
think that the destinies of three nations of men such as these should 
tremble in the scale at the bidding of such creatures as the mean-souled 
lordlings who have figured before them in the disgraceful intrigues of 
the last fortnight. 

On Monday, the following declaration was unanimously agreed to 
by the Council of the Union— 

“We, the undersigned, thiuk it necessary, in this awful crisis of our country’s fate, 
to make known to our fellow-countrymen the alarm and horror wiih which we are im- 
pressed by the report of the Duke of Wellington’s having been placed at the 
head of his Majesty's Councils. We entertain this alarm ad horror on the 
following grounds — First, the Duke of Wellington’s general avowal of arbitrary 
principles. Second, his speech against all Reform, made only about a year and 
ahalfago. Third, his Protest agaiust the Refurm Bill, as entered on the Journals 
of the House of Loids, on the !7th of April last. Fourth, his reported exprese 
sions in the late Parliament, amounting to those of regret that the Irish people 
‘would not’ break the law. Fifth, his heing a pensioner of foreign despots ; 
and, as such, exposed to their influence, and unfit to govern a free peaple. Sixth, 
his conduct to Marshal Ney, who was murdered by the Bourbon Government, 
in violation of the Convention of Paris, notwithstanding his appeal to the Duke of 
Wellington, who had sigued that Convention. Seventh, his general support of arbitrary 
power ou the Continent of Europe, and the certainty that his policy, if he be true to 
his principles, will necessarily involve the nation in unjust and ruinous wars against 
the liberties of Europe. Eighth, his utter incompetency to govern England by any 
other means than by the sword, which has never yet been, and never will be, submitted 
to by the Pritish people. For these and various other reasons, we hereby solemnly de- 
clare our fixed determination to use all the means which the constitution and the law 
have placed at our disposal, to induce his Majesty to reject from his councils that fac- 
tion, at the head of which is the Duke of Wellington, who have, by their arbitrary 
principles, excited the distrust and abhorrence of the whole population of the United 
Kingdom and we declare our firm conviction that the public excitement and agitation 
can never be allayed until the great Bill of Reform shall be carried into law by that 
Administration by whose wisdom and virtue it was first introduced. These are our 
fixed and unalterable sentiments ; and we hereby appeal to all our fellow countrymen 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, and we confidently call on them to unite 
with us, and to sign this our solemn decluration in support of the liberty and the hap- 
piness of our country.” 

This document is proposed to be signed by all the Reformers of the 
kingdom, personally or by proxy. ‘The Chairman calculates, that ina 
month he will have three millions of signatures. To prevent all doubt 
and misconception, it was agreed, before final adoption, it should be 
submitted to a conveyancer. Probably it may not’ now be thought ne- 
cessary. 

Wolverhampton has followed with becoming spirit the example of 
Birmingham. ‘The news of Lord Grey’s resignation reached the town 
on Wednesday, and on Monday the meeting of the Reformers took 
place. The resolutions, with a petition to the Commons and an ad- 
dress to Karl Grey, passed of course unanimously. Mr. R. Fryer 
(the Chairman), Mr. Pearson, and the Reverend J. Roaf, were ap- 
pointed a deputation to carry up the address. 

Bristol met for the second time on Monday evening; when, to the 
general joy, a letter was received from Mr. Protheroe, announcing the 
consolatory fact that the Duke had been left alone in the glory to which 
he aspired, not being able to find a single person that would join his 
would-be Ministry. The meeting consisted of the towns-people who 
are Reformers ; the Political Union, led on by Mr. Herapath ; and the 

Xeform Committee, headed by Dr. Carpenter. Mr. Taunton the 
barrister was in the chair. 

A numerous meeting took place on Monday at Leeds. An attempt 
appears to have been made by the Tories, through the medium of a 
barrister named Robert Hall, and the editor of the Radical newspaper, 
Mr. Foster, to produce a split; but this respectable coalition between 
the Wellingtonites and the Huntites, only stimulated the honest men 
of Leeds to do their duty with more decision. We need not observe 
that Mr. Foster’s intelligence was defective on this cecasion ; his leader, 
Mr. Hunt, has expressed himself decidedly against the Duke. Mr. 
Hall came forward to the meeting, but he was not allowed to speak ; 
and he retired, or was driven out rather, with his coat torn from his 
back. This was wrong—as he appeared for the Duke, his coat ought 
to have been turnedonly. The Leeds meeting was held in the Coloured 
Cloth Hall Court; it is said to have consisted of at least 30,000 souls. 


In Liverpool, there was a numerous and important meeting on Mon- 
day; Lord Molyneux in the chair. ‘The resolutions were moved, 
among others, by Mr. W. Currie, Colonel Williams, and Mr. Thornley, 
the man who ought to have been member for Liverpool instead of Lord 
Sandon. The meeting was held in Clayton Square, which was nearly 
filled, At Manchester, on the same day, there was a meeting important 
in every respect, but especially for the spirit exhibited by the opera- 
tives there. We hope the Duke will be much recreated by the follow- 
ing observations of an honest Manchester Radical— 

William Lomas (one of the men who were tried for sedition at the last Assizes for 
this county) said he was delighted to see the cordiality which at last existed between what 
were called the respectable portion of society. and the working classes—or, rather, the people, 
from whom all the other classes derived their support. (Great cheers.) He wished the 
manufacturers and other masters. to cooperate with the workpcople, aud he was sin- 
cerely pl to see so many masters present, and he rejoiced at the unanimity which 
had prevailed during the.whole of the proceedings, 
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North Shields met on Saturday. 
rallying cry of the, men of North Shields. 
on the same day; when a petition to the Lords, agreed on at a former 
meeting, was burnt, amidst the execrations of the people. 


‘No Bill, no Supplies!” is the 
Those of South Shields met 


Peterborough, on Friday evening, assembled a large and respectable 
meeting, at one hour’s notice. A petition to the King was unanimously 
adopted, and signed next day by 500 names. 

The people of Plymouth met on Wednesday. There is a curious 
fact connected with the respectable corporation of this borough. During 
the period that the success of the Bill was deemed certain, they saw fit 
to offer the freedom to all who chose to pay 20. for it. The Reformers, 
to make all sure, became extensive purchasers, and they have now force 
enough to return two honest men, and will do so at the very earliest 
opportunity, whether'the Bill pass or not. 

Meetings were held on Monday at Reading and Brighton. Dover 
met on Saturday. Derby on the same day. _ At Plymouth there was 
a meeting on Wednesday. At Eveter there was a preliminary meeting 
on Tuesday. Dartmouth met on Friday. The people of Southamp- 
ton met on Monday. At Coventry 10,000 persons mustered on the 
same day. The doubtful fate of the Bill has endamaged Coventry not 
less than 50,000. ‘The Warwick Unionists met on Monday. Those 
of Boston assembled on Thursday. 

Woburn and its neighbourhood mustered on Monday. 

Melksham, Wilts, met on the same day. 


The other meetings of which we have seen notices, are Bath, Frome, 
Carlisle, Falmouth, Gloucester, Southampton, Beverley (where an address 
was signed by 2,500 in the course of twelve hours), Hull, Leicester, 
Lewes, Brighton, Bridport, Castle Cary, Taunton, Sheffield, Dart- 
mouth, Bilston, Burton-upon- Trent, Lincoln, Gosport, Alverstoke, Zym- 
ington, Northampton, Middleton (Lancashire), Bradford, Bingley, Horne, 
Barnstaple, Litchfield, Abingdon, Sittingbourne, Todmorden, Carmar- 
then, Cranbrook, St. Alban’s, Tring, Salisbury, St. Ives, Loughborough, 
Huddersfield, Doncaster, Wakefield, Morley, Swansea, Newcasile, Ports- 
mouth, Winchester, Isle of Wight, Chichester, Chorlton, the Potteries,— 
where, among other resolutions equally pertinent, the following was 
passed— 

“While this meeting will use its best endeavours to uphold the laws and maintain the 
good order of society, it is bound to apprize all in authority, that the longer this _im- 
portant question remains unsettled, the greater w ill be the dissatisfaction of the Peo- 
pie, and the more extensive their demands.” 

All these places have voted addresses to the King. Extraordinary 
meetings have also béen held at Wolverhampton, Dudley, West Brom- 
wich, Darlaston, Bilston, Warwick, Coventry; where the prospect of 
Lord Grey’s return to office has caused the most extravagant joy. 





In ScoTLanp, anumerous and most respectable preliminary meeting 
of not less than 500 gentlemen met at the Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh, 
on Friday, Sir James Gibson Craig in the chair; and on Tuesday, 
another open air meeting was held on the same spot as the former. 
This meeting is described as much larger than the first. “ We cannot 
forma correct estimate of the number,” says the Weekly Journal, a paper 
cautious in such matters ; ‘but, if 40,000 were present at the former mect- 
ing, we should suppose that not less than 60,000, or upwards, were assembled on 
this occasion, as the multitude not only occupied a greater space, but 
seemed much more closely wedged together.” ‘This meeting took place 
at a moment when the universal impression in Edinburgh was that the 
Duke of Wellington was again in power. Sir T. D. Lauder, Baronet, 
presided. Mr. J. A. Murray, who presided at the last meeting, ad- 
dressed the multitudes on a subject which many of his auditors could 
well sympathize in, for not a few of them recollect the dark times of 
which in England the people have but a faint idea compared with the 
inhabitants of Scotland— 

“ I do not wish to revive the remembrance of the old calamities and distresses of my 
country, and [ would never have alluded to them if it were not as a caution to all—toall, 
even the most imprudent and most unwary. Bewareof such times ; they may occur n; 
and I say follow the wise course—follow the path of the law, and then I say you will be 
safe. But youask me how? Say nothing in private which you would not now say, as I say, 
in presence of thuusands. Do nothing in secret, which you would not do in the open face 
of day. ‘Then, L say, you willbe safe. And consider that the person who acts other- 
w ud who shows violence, and who forgets the safeguard of the law, is not merely 
sacrilicing himself, but he comes unconsciously and unwarily to be the cause of triumph 
to the euemies of it; he is the source of all the triumph to them, and of all the evil to 
you. Ifthese cannot be the meaus of getting such men brought forward—and in all 
probability, if times grow worse, it will be attempted—they will be reduced to the 
necessity of only hanging their own spies.” 

The petition agreed upon at the meeting, calling on the House of 
Commons to refuse the Supplies, was signed, between the hours of 
seven and ten o’clock the same evening, by about 17,000 individuals, 
The meeting commenced at two o’clock and terminated at half-past 

8 
ve. 






















The Edinburgh Weekly Journal gives the following description of the 
banners displayed on the occasion. Some of them are very ominous. 

“* Many of the Trades carried black banners, and several tri-coloured flags. 
Among the devices, the following were conspicuous — ‘ Reform,’ ‘ United, 
who can break us?’ No compromise,’ ‘Nemo me impune lacessit,’ * We 
shall be free,’ ‘Defeated but not conquered.’ The letter-press founders ap- 
peared on the ground carrying a black flag, on which was inscribed ‘ Reform,’ 
in large letters ; and below, ‘ Put not your trust in princes.’ Ancther flag bore, 
“ Our numbers are thousands, our hearts are but one.’ Another black banner 
attracted particular attention, and was loudly cheered: on one side it repre- 
sented a skull and bones, with the inscription, ‘ Liberty or death ;’ and on the 
other, * Reform, or no taxes.’ The United Incorporations of Mary’s Chapel 
appeared with the flags of that body. Another incorporation carried a bundle 
of rods tied together, emblematical of the power of united strength.” 

The people of Leith met on the previous day. 

The inhabitants of Dundee, to the number of ten or twelve thousand, 
and headed by the magistracy, met in the Magdalen Yard on Saturday ; 
Provost Lindsay in the chair. The petition, carried ‘by acclamation, 
says— 

“That the People are prepared to hazard every thing rather than submit longer to be 





misgoverned and oppressed by an unprincipled oligarchy ;” and it prays the House of 
Jommons “to adopt such constitutional » by addressing his Ma eet, and 
should this prove of no avail, by withholding the Supplies, refusing to pass t utiny 


Act or otherwise, as will render it impossible for any set of men, professing and acting.on 
the principles of the majority of the House of Lords,to retain the powers of Government.” 


The “folk” of Cupar, Pitlessie, and Kettle (in Fifeshire) have also 





met on the oceasion ; there has been an immense meeting at Falkirk, 
and at Arbroath one of the largest ever held in that town. 

The good folks of Glasgow met on Saturday, in the Green. There 
was an immense array of flags, most of them bordered with crape, and 
thirty or forty entirely black. ‘The meeting was the largest ever assem- 
bled in that town. Sir John Maxwell, of Pollock, was in the chair. 
Throughout Scotland, many of the gentry have earned for themselves 
lasting credit by the readiness with which they have met the people and 
acted with the people. On leaving the Green, three flags, bearing the 
effigies of his Majesty, were burnt, and the bare poles carried home in- 
stead. The prayer of the Glasgow petition runs thus— 

“May it therefore please your Honourable House to withhold all Supplies from the 
public money, till measures are adopted for securing either the Reform Bills in all their 
efficiency, or a more extensive measure of the same kind; which we earnestly submit 
ought to be effected by the recal of Earl Grey and his colleagues to office, of which they 
have proved themselves so highly worthy.” 

At Paisley, the inhabitants met in the open air on Saturday. In the 
course of the meeting, Mr. Spiers said—he put no trust in Princes, 
and he put trust in no man who was under petticoat government. Mr. 
Spiers urged obedience to the laws; but if they did not get Reform, 
he would be the first to pay his taxes “at the Cross of Renfrew ;” 
that is, he would not pay them at all. Mr. Ritchie trusted the people 
of Scotland would follow the precedent of their forefathers, and join 
ina solemn league and covenant to abstain from all taxed articles, 

All Iretanp is by this time in motion. There was a meeting at 
Dublin on Monday, amidst the pelting of a most pitiless shower. 
Hamilton Rowan, who is now eighty-three years of age, insisted on 
addressing the meeting uncovered. ‘The braye old patriot has not lost 
his relish for a joke: when entreated to put his hat on, he said he was 
still a hot-headed fellow, and could not bear it. 





Che Court, 

The King and Queen arrived at St. James’s Palace on Saturday 
last, about one o’clock. The Duke of Wellington was in waiting at 
the Palace to receive them. The Duke had an audience of the King, 
and m the course of the afternoon a second audience. The King also 
gave audiences to Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Litchfield, Lord Hill, 
and Lord Robert Grosvenor. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the Duke of Gloucester, 
and Princess Sophia, visited the King and Queen on Sunday. 

On Wednesday, the King held a Levee; and on Thursday, the 
Queen held a Drawing-room, which was very numerously attended. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen attended the general levee 
on Wednesday. 

Dukes—Gordon, Montrose, Cannizzaro, Buccleuch, Portland, Richmond. Marquises 
—Clevelaud, Clanricarde, Ormonde, Waterford, Wellesley, Lansdowne, Camden, Lon- 
donderry, Bute, Salisbury, Donegal, Tweeddale, Queensberry, Westminster. Earls— 
Banden, Jersey, Westmoreland, Albemarle, Beverley, Grey, Kinnoull, Morton, Radnor, 
Tankerville, Cawdor, Norbury, Winchilsea, Gower, Carnarvon, Roden, Selkitk, Mans- 
field, Chesterfield, Powis, Verulam, Stradbroke, Home, Leven, Ichester, Stamford and 
Warrington, Sandwich, Huntingdon. Viscounts—Althorp, Beresford, Melbourne, Pal- 
merston, Goderich, Dungarvon, Galway, Hawarden, St. Vincent, Bernard, Ingestrie, 
Strathallan, Cole, Corry, Doneraile, Hood. Lords—John Russell, Foley, Holland, 
Robert Grosvenor, Clinton, Morpeth, Yarborough, Godolphin, Waterpark, Sefton, Suf- 
field, Fitzgerald and Vesci, Harry Vane, Clonbrock, Berners, Marsham, Middleton, 
Walter Butler, Langford, Grimston, John Thynne, Walsingham, Rodney, Car- 
bery, Porchester, Seaford, Ribblesdale, Tullamore, Delamere, Maitland, Wynford, 
Southampton, Granville Somerset, Clinton, Bagot, Stafford, Kilmaine, Dunalley, 
Forester, Saltoun, Grantham, A. Beauclerk, Kenyon. Baron—Linsingen. Right 
Honourables—Sir Samuel Shepherd, Charles Grant, E. G. Stanley, C. Tenny- 
son, Honourables—Captain George Campbell, R.N., Francis Stanhope, EB. Gam- 
bier Monckton, Frederick L. Browne, — Howard, Sidney Herbert, — Bagot, 
Henry Fitzrdy, Captain Byng, R.N., Arthur Lascelles, T. Manners Rous, Rev. 
Samuel Best. Bishops—Bristol, Clogher. Dean—Hereford. Sirs—Charles Wetherell, 
Thomas Dyke Acland, J. Beckett, James Graham, Robert Gordon, Henry Hardinge, 
Joseph Whatley, Wathen Waller, Edward Scott, Edward B. Sugden, Richard Bulkeley 
Philipps, John Mordaunt, Francis Knowles, Charles Blunt, Richard Rycroft, Alexander 
Gordon, Charles Monck, Walter Riddell, George Robinson, Henry Baker, W. Ingilby, 
Ifeury E. Austen, John Mansel, Edward Stracey, John Dillon, Charles Lemon, Robert 
Campbell, ‘i. M. Wilson, John Johnstone, George Pocock, Brook Bridges, George 
Young, R.N., Matthew Ridley, Robert Bateson, Stephen Glynue, Ralph Rice, M. Shaw 
Stewart, Archibald Edmonstone, Montague Cholmeley, Edmond Hayes, M.P., Charles 
Sullivan, John Walsh, Edmund Antrobus, George Clerk, William Montagu, F. Om- 
maney, G. Rose, Charles Cocker Rev. Doctors—Everard, Perkins, Spry, Maddy. 
Doctor—Somerville. Rev. Messie —George J. Cubiit, M.A., Gustavus Burnaby, 8, 
Demainbray, Alexander B. Russell, — Williamson, P. P. Bastard, F. Lateward, E. Repton, 
Messicurs—D. Pennant, J. Banks, J. N. Reeve, W. Jones, J. G. Maud, S. Rice, 8. Jer- 
ningham, Walker, Carew, M.P., Severn, G. W. Hope, Fleming, Bayly, Spottiswoode, 
Lyall, Ravenshaw, Kerr, H. Rochfort, Hames, Mitchell, Vaughan, RK. Hay, S. Wright, 
Bedingfield, W. Hartley, Campbell, Holbeck, Shank, Maxse, De Vere, R. Taylor, Gold- 
ing, W. Scott, Pusy, Tottenham, H. Tennyson, Nairne, Schright, G. Ponsonby, Long, 
D. Morier, ‘Turner, Poore, Chichester, M.P., N. Carlisle, W. Mackinnon, Fraser, B. 
Gurdon, M. Macgregor, J. Yorke, Bouwens, Dymoke, Wilkinson, J. Brabazon, B. Tre- 
lawny, O. Morgan, Kemp, G. Barrow, Pocock, 8. Mackenzie, Meck, W. Praed, Master- 
man, E. Wylde, Courtenay, G. ‘Tomline, Tennant, W. Jones, Grimston, Robinson, 
Rodon, omline, Mansfield, Lefroy, M.P., Evelyn, Harcourt, S. Smith, F, Seott, H. 
Seymour, Platt, W. Ponsonby, Payne, Burrard, P, M. Stewart, M.P., W. R. Courtenay, 
R. Dundas, H. Ellis, Ridley, Holland, C. Frankland, C. Towncley, Burton, Morgan, F, 
Mundy, Clive, York, Wood, J. S. Graves, Tisdall, Godsal, Balfour, A. Wyse, Gosline, 
Whitmore, E, York, Muspratt, C. Whitmore, A. Stewart, Woodcock, S. Clarke, Ed- 
monstone, B. Oliveira, C. Calvert, A. Spottiswoode, G. Phipps, H. Tracy, M.P., R. 
Lascelles, Monkton, R. Curzon, M.Spencer, G. J. Vernon, Curzon, Backhouse, Holds- 
worth, Cooper, Burge, M.P., C. Vaughan, V. Smith, C. Forester, E. J. Stanley, 8. Paynter, 
Admirals—Sir G. Martin, Sir R. Otway, Sir F. Laforey, Sir T. Hardy, Sir P, Malcolm, 
Sir W. Hotham, Drummond, Lord Mark Kerr, West, Lawford. Generals—Williams, 
Hardwicke, Dilkes, Sir R. Wilson, Sir H. Hardinge, Lord C. Manners, Straton, Sir H. 
Turner, Sir J, Fuller, D. St. George, Sir T. Reynell, F. Maitland, Sir W. Sheridan, Sir 
J. Cockburn, Sir G. Drummond, Sir A. Bryce, W. Fitzroy, Brooke, Sir J. Fitzgerald, 
Mundy, Salmon, Sir G. Anson, Dalbiac, Sir J. Nicolls, Sir C. Grant, Grosvenor, Moli- 
neux. Colonels—Reeves, Sir C. Thornton, Poten, Badcock, Ellis, K. Stratford, Sir J. 
Hope, Sir F, Smith, Wilson, Mills, Cowper, Ferguson, Bell, Lord Dufferin, 
Sir R. Gill, Wynyard, Sir A. Dalrymple, G. Higginson, Sir R. Dick, Gibbs, 
Moody, Fanshawe, Sir O. Carey, Barnard, Lushington, Burke, Astell, M.P., Disbrowe, 
Webster, Rowley, Ross, R. Wallace, Ellicombe, Bozen, B. Elphinstone, O’Donnell, 
Hope, Waller, Buckworth, Bowles, L. Trevor, W. Riddall, A. M. Maxwell. Majors— 
Russell, Forlong, Waller, H. D. Campbell, Henry Baring, Smith, Deedes, Sullivan, 
Captains—Woolmore, Courtenay Boyle, R.N., Warburton liuntley, G. Poulett, Came- 
ron, Honourable Thomas Best, R.N., Price, J. Glencairn Burns, Gibson, Lempriere, 
R.N,, J. Alderson Bailey, Hart, Honourable Pellew, R.N., Harcourt, Bentinck, Baynes, 
R.N., Gooch, Waller, R.N., Ascough, R.N., Hood Christian, R.N., C. Ramsden, ©, Col- 
ville Frankland, R.N., Sir C. Coghill, R.N., Mangin, R.N., O. V. Harcourt, R.N., Leve 
son Gower, Murray, R.N., Cavendish, R:N., Rous, R.N., J. D. Boswell, R.N., William 
Symonds, R.N., A’Court, R.N., E. W. Browne, R.N,, Hoag D. Tyssen, A. Maitland, 
R:N., Doyle, W. Baillie Hamilton, Bastard; R.N., Garth, R.N., Pennell, R.N. Com- 
manders—'Thomas Sykes, Stanhope, Hawkins, Stuart Brisbane, R. Mundy, Gooch, Ed- 
ward Carpenter, Sir Thomas Thompson, Rodney Mundy, Lieutenants—M iy 




















Barrow, Campbell, Dawson, Villiers, George Talbot, W. Russell Drummond, R.N.,. 
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The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry preached a charity sermon, at 
St. Bride’s, on Sunday; at which ‘the Lord Mayor was present, in 
state. Placards had been posted up, advising the :parishioners:to send 
, the Bishop, where he had endeavoured to send the Bill, to Coventry. 
A crowd of -boys and blackguards were congregated, in consequence of 

_ these placards ; and there was a good deal of hooting, and:personal vio- 
lence was even threatened to the Bishop—whom one account represents 
as very much alarmed, and another as bearing himself so proudly that 
the crowd were afraid of him. At all events, he seems to have been 

. indebted to the Lord Mayor and the City power for protection to his 
carriage. A man was seized; and on being examined at the Mansion- 
house, it turned out that he was not even a parishioner. 

Tory Texts anp Wuic Comments.—* He (Earl Grey) has de- 
cided that his brother the Bishop shall keep the living of Bishopsgate, 
where he is hated, in addition to his Hereford Bishopric, although he 
forced the Bishop of Exeter to give up a living where he had expended 
thousands on its improvement.”—John Bull, May 13. 

“ The King has also been pleased to present the Reverend John 
Russell, D.D., to the Rectory. of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, in the city 
and diocese of London, void by the promotion of the Reverend Doctor 

. Edward Grey to the see of Hereford.”—London Gazette, May 15. 

It is supposed that the Head Mastership of the Charterhouse will 
become vacant by the acceptance of Dr. Russell of the living of St. 
Botolph. 

A correspondent informs us, that upwards of fifty of the Charles 
‘Street Gang dined at their rendezvous in Carlton Terrace on Sunday 
list. Amongst the ‘* Conservatives” present, were Wellington, Cum. 
~berland, Gloucester, Carnarvon, and Bristol.—Morning Chronicle. 

Colonel Davies of Worcester denics that he forms one of what is 
called the Junior Conservative Club.—Globe. [Does he abjure its 
principles ?] 

We understand it is the intention of his Majesty, during the month 
-of June, to pay a visit to Sheerness, to inspect the dock, which is now 
-completed ; and, from its spacious basin, capable of containing ten ships 
of the line, with all their stores on board. — Maidstone Gazette. 

Several of the members of the Worcestershire Yeomanry, com- 
manded by the Anti-Reformer, the Earl of Plymouth, have joined the 
Union, 

The Grand Bazaar, King Street, Portman Square, with all the 
adjacent dwelling-houses and premises, was knocked down on Tuesday 
for fifteen thousand guineas. 

__A Court of Directors was held on Thursday, at the East India 
House; when Captain Bryan Broughton, of the ship Earl of Bal- 
.carras, took leave of the Court previous to departing for China direct. 

A public meeting of the friends of the Home Missionary Society, 
was held on Tuesday, at Exetcr Hall. ‘The treasurer’s report stated 
that the receipts of the Society for the year just terminated had been 
4,673I. 

At a numerous meeting of the Licensed Appraisers’ Western So- 
elety, on Tuesday evening, the members came to the unanimous reso- 
lution, not to distrain, condemn, or purchase, any property for assessed 
taxes, until the Reform Bill becomes the law to the satisfaction of the 
people. 

AcavuiItTAL OF THE Fast-Day Rioters. — Messrs. Benbow, 
Lovett, Watson, Evans, and two boys named Platt and Griffiths, were 
tried at the Middlesex Sessions on Wednesday, on the charge of riotous 
assembling on the Fast-day. In addition to the Police, a person 
named Farquharson, a reporter of an evening newspaper, was the prin- 
vipal witness. Benbow and Lovett avowed themselves the leaders of 
the procession. The charge against the boys was for throwing stones. 
“The Jury acquitted the whole! 

Cuotrra.—The cases of Cholera in London have so much dimi- 
nished, that at length the Central Board have been shamed out of the 
daily reports. They have issued a notice, that the epidemic had ceased, 
and that in consequence no more reports will be issued. The cases re- 
maining in the Country yesterday were 170. 

The Reverend Edward Irving continues his open-air exercises with 
a zeal and perseverance that set both wind and weather at defiance. 
He preached on Sunday morning on the north side of the Coldbath 
Fields House of Correction, and again in the evening on Islington 


Green, to congregations, either of which would have sufliced to full half 


a dozen of the largest churches in London. <A heavy shower of rain 
fell during the morning service ; but the faithful and their pastor raised 
their umbrellas, and bore the pelting of the storm with stoical indif- 
ference.—Morning Herald. 

The Lord Lieutenant on Friday despatched his resignation to his 
Majesty. This is precisely what was to be expected from a man of 
high principle and manly pride.—Dublin Evening Post. {lord An- 
glesey must come to the Horse Guards ; and the Duke of Leinster go 
to the Castle. ] 

A tradesman in Bristol lately employed a professional gentlemen to 
recover a debt of 30s.: he succeeded, and the costs were 701. 

The Attorney-General has made his report, pursuant to an order of 
reference, on the claim of Jonathan Chetwood, of Woodbrook, Esq., 
and has reported the claimant to be the lineal and sole heir of the 
Barons. de Wahull, who were summoned to Parliament amongst the 
most ancient Barons of the realm. The descent was one of great an- 
tiquity, and involved an investigation of records extending over a period 
of more than six hundred years. 

Lord Francis Osborne, now Lord Godolphin, is next brother to the 
Duke of Leeds, and married to a sister of Lord Auckland. The 
Honourable George Osborne, son of the newly-created Peer, is also a 
Reformer, and attended the great Birmingham meeting on Monday 
sennight. 

‘Baron, Cuvier.—This celebrated naturalist died, at Paris, on 
Tuesday evening. He had reached the last stage of general paralysis. 
The functions of the stomach and intestines appeared to have ceased, 
but he nevertheless preserved his faculties entire. He had even calcu- 


lated on the reality of his situation, as he expressed continual regret at 





being obliged to leaye so many works unfinished ; amongst others, hie 
Comparative Anatomy, which he had laboured for some time to recast. 
It is even said, that in the course of the last month he had ie a 
upwards of a volume and a half, comprising osteology. . It was during 
the progress of this work that he-was surprised by his malady. - About 
five in the evening, he spoke with difficulty, and only to express the 
general state of illness which he’ experienced. M. Duméril quitted 
him, promising to return early next morning :. he answered by a shake 
of the head, as if he was aware of the certainty that he should not 
again see his friend. Shortly afterwards his intellectual faculties be- 
came weaker, and he expired about half-past ten at night. M. Cuvier, 
the son of a Protestant Minister, was born at Montbéliard, in 1769, 
that fertile year which gave birth to Napoleon, Chateaubriand, Schiller, 
Walter Scott, Canning, &c. The death of M. Cuvier may be called a 
public misfortune ; his loss will be as severely felt in the Council of 
State as in the bosom of the Academy; it is to both irreparable. 
Numerous as are the places rendered vacant by the death of this single 
individual, we doubt whether any one of them can be better filled than 
they were by the vast genius who knew how to execute all the labours 
of them.—French Paper. 

The death of the late Earl of Thanet was extremely sudden. On 
his return from church he fell down in a fit, by which he received a 
wound in the face. He was conveyed to Hothtfield House, where he 
soon recovered suflicient-strength to walk about in his apartment ; but 
he became conscious that he had not many hours to live, from the 
feeble and nearly imperceptible motion of the pulse. His Lordship’s 
estate in Kent has been estimated at 8,000/. a year, and his estate in 
Westmoreland quite as much ; whilst the Yorkshire property has been 
calculated to produce 30,0002. annually. Amidst this vast wealth, his 
Lordship (who had acquired penurious habits, originally from necessity) 
permitted the mansion at Hothfield, in which he lived and died, to fall into 
ruins ; the rain beat in from the roof; and the neighbouring rooks, in 
consequence of dilapidations and neglect, had free access to many of 
the formerly grand and. magnificent apartments. Henry, the present 
Earl, has already commenced the repairs of Hothfield House upon a 
large scale ; so that in a short time this once princely and hospitable 
mansion will resume a splendour of establishment commensurate with 
the noble income of its owner. 

The Mayor of Paris married but 25 couples during the month of 
April; whereas in every preceding month the number varied from 250 
to 350. 

Wednesday sennight, George Smith, in the employ of Mr. Hulton, 
was standing upon the railway, when the coming of a train of goods 
from Liverpool was announced, and he stepped off the line until the 
train had passed. ‘The moment the last carriage had gone past, he 
again stepped into the line, not perceiving the train of carriages with 
passengers coming on the same line, within a very short distance of the 
other. Shouts from several persons warned the unfortunate man of his 
danger ; but before he could make good his retreat, the engine struck 
him on the back, his head fell upon the rails, and in a moment it was 
crushed to atoms and severed from the trunk. 

An infant named Hitchcock, ‘only two months old, was poisoned, on 
Friday last week, at Pimlico, through the mistake of its mother in 
giving it some medicine, of which opium formed the principal ingre- 
dient, and which had been ordered for its father. 

The Lord Mayor entertains Mr. Attwood, of Birmingham, on 
Tuesday. This is a just and proper compliment. 

The run on the Bank of England, on Friday, Saturday, Monday, 
and ‘Tuesday, was considerable, but not more than might have been ex- 
pected. The demand for gold was principally in the shape of small 
sums ; so that there was a great appearance of bustle, and yet little 
business. The total amount, however, excecded 1,000,6002 Every 
necessary preparation was made by the Bank to meet the run while it 
lasted, and also to meet it readily. ‘The extensive machinery of the 
Mint was put in active requisition; and an array of clerks provided 
specially for the purpose. Among those who came forward on the oc- 
casion, was the Honourable Member for Preston. On being asked 
his name, and if it was written on the ten-pound note of which he came 
to demand change, he replied, ‘* Oh yes !—Henry Hunt, a stanch Re- 
former, but no Whig.” ‘The declaration, though made with all pomp, 
did not seem to make a very strong impression on the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, and the Member having got his ten sovereigns, 
withdrew. 

EsrastisHMEnNt oF Westminster Apsey.—The collegiate body consists 
of a Dean and Twelve Prebends. The duty of the Dean is to reside 90 days in 
the year, and to preach on all great festivals. Of the Pirchendaries a month's 
residence is exacted, and a sermon each Sunday afternoon. The income derived 
to these thirteen dignitaries from the funds of the Abbey is 1,400. a year each 
Prebendary, the Dean double, and they have each a comfortable house free from 
rent. The other clergymen attached to the Abbey are six Minor Canons; two 
of whom have to be in attendance twice a day, and perform the whole of the 
service. Their endowments from the collegiate funds average about 132. per 
annum. They had, in addition, cach a house: but on the ground being required 
by the Canons, they levelled them to the earth, and (the Minors) are allowed 
from 50s. to Bl. a-year each, as a compensation, except one,.who being precen- 
tor, his house was rebuilt. If a dignitary of the Abbey be absent froin his post 
—that is, if he do not reside—the penalty is a payment of 15s. 4¢. per diem, 
which goes to the collegiate chest. Ifa Minor Canon be absent, he is mulcted 
15s. for non-attendance, which goes to the collegiate chest, to be shared by the 
Dean and Prebendaries.— Letter in the Times. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, May 15th, Hopeful, Mallors, from the Cape ; off Dover, ditto, 
the H.C. ship Bombay, Kellaway, from China. At Liverpool, on the 16th, Annandale, 
Ferguson, from Bombay. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 6th, Corsair, Weatherhead, for the Cape; on the 8th, 
Euphrates, Buckham ; and Abberton, Shuttleworth, for Madras; llth, Mary, Beaeh- 
crott, for Van Diemen’s Land; and 17th, Coromandel, Hayes, for Calcutta. From 
Liverpool, May 9th, Lord Eldon, Dawson, for Bengal; and Cordelia, Weaver, for 
Bombay ; 10th, Patriot King, Pindar, for Bengal ; and Superior, Stirling, for Manilla; 
15th, William, Dobie; and Cassiopea, Gowan, for Batavia, Fiom the Clyde, May Lith, 
City of Aberdeen, Alexander, for Bombay. 

Sarurpvay Mornina. 

Arrived—In the Channel, the H.C. Ships Lowther Castle, Harris ; and Scaleby 
Castle, Hillman, from China. At St. Helena, April 8th, the H.C. S. Thomas Green- 
ville, Shea, from Bengal and Madras. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, May 18th, Fame, Strange, for St, Helena, From Liver- 
pool, May 17th, John Taylor, Ciawford, for Bombay. 
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to have been eufeebled by too great application to his studies. He 
about to undertake a journey into Italy, by the advice of his physicians. 
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3 POSTSCRIPT. 





King Leoroty, according to the accounts from Paris of yesterday's 
date, had applied to France for troops, in the event of the Dutch at- 
tacking him ; and would, it was supposed, receive them. The Army 
of the North had received. orders to hold themselves in readiness. No 
successor is. yet named.to Casimir PERTER. . 





The Duke of Reichstadt, whose death was reported in the French 
papers, was, when the last accounts Jeft Vienna, still living, but in a 
precarious state of health. His constitution, neve very strong, is said 
He was 





The Duke of Wreturncron and the leading Tories were in high force 
at the King’s ball last night. His Grace was honoured with especial 
notice by the King. Only four of the Ministers were present. 

It is reported that the Duke of Wellington is going to Spa.—Globe. 

The Wellington Administration seems never to have consisted of 
more than his Grace and the half of Mr. Baring.—Globe. [No Mi- 
hister, and no measure ever propounded, has yet contrived to get the 
whole of Mr. Baring. | 

The Duke of Ricuonp, it is understood, protested against the re- 
commendation of the Cabinet for the creation of Peers. It is said 
that, notwithstanding, he retains office. We hope not. This would 
be a sad instance of Ministerial imbecility. He has been made mili- 
tary Aide-de-Camp to the King—/or his protest. - Let him be content 
with that reward. The publie expect more rational conduct from the 
Ministers on the subject of patronage than they have hitherto shown. 

Mr. Cuarites TENNyson, a gentleman whose tongue does not 
always keep time with his better judgment, made a foolish speech in 
the House of Commons this week, touching the creation of Peers. 
He is, we suppose, not included in the batch. The next day, the 
Court Circular informed us that he had had an interview with the King, 
and rumour immediately set him down as one of the Conservative Ca- 
binet. The Chronicle says his interview was not connected with po- 
litical blindness—the object of his visit was to present his Majesty with 
Mr. ALEXANvDER’s celebrated “ Treatise on Diseases of the Eye.” 
The work, the Chronicle adds, was showily bound in calf. 

The Standard speaks of Conservative meetings at Lincoln, Nor- 
wich, York, and Leeds. We know what sort of conservation reigns 
at Leeds. We have no doubt that little addresses from little meetings 
of little men may be obtained anywhere. No one denies that the 
Yories have one man ina hundred: we only deny that they have two. 
Our contemporary asks where the Uniyersities are ?—Gone to sleep. 

In the Queen's Theatre on Monday, there was a loud and clamorous 
demand that the name should be changed. It has been stated, that 
Dowton expressed his assent to the proposition: this is not correct. 
The Tories have a minority in the house. At Drury Lane, on the 
same evening, Braliam, who had engaged to sing “* The King God bless 








him,” at Macready’s benefit, did not choose to risk his popularity by | 


the attempt: the song was changed for “ Scots wha ha’e for Wallace 
bled!” The Adelaide omnibuses have been compelled to change their 
hames, or conceal them. 


THE MONEY MARKET, 
Srocx ExcHaner, Frinay Evenine. 

Consols closed on Saturday at 83%, and Exchequer Bills at 7s. to 9s. prem., 
being a fall of 13 per cent. in the former, and of 9s. in the latter. The feeling 
in the City, that no danger could accrue to Reform, even from the Duke of 
WELLINGTON’s coming into office, and the impression, which was general on 
Monday and universal on Tuesday, that the Duke would not be able to form a 
Cabinet, checked the progress of the decline. On Wednesday, when the truth 
was fully known, the tide turned. To-day, the price is 843 §; and bargains 
have been effected so high as 85. This is the political view of the fall 
and ‘rise; but there is another, which is, perhaps, equally true. The 
Stocks, like other markets, are chiefly affected by causes which produce 
an augmentation or diminution in the supply of that article which is 
bought and sold there. If money be-very plentiful, Stocks will rise—if money 
be very scarce, Stocks will fall; although, according to -politieal calculators 
(vho are almost invariably at fault in Change Alley, from their not attending 
to these facts), the process ought to have been reversed. Political causes influ- 
ence prices-by influencing the supply of money. Distrust in Government makes 
men close their pockets: it raises the value of money on precisely the same prin- 
ciples that fear of a riot, by preventing the farmer from sending his produce to 
market, raises the value of corn. ence the fall of Stocks in such a case. 
Trust in Government leads men to carry their money to market, rather than 
keep it useless at home. Hence, in such a case, the rise of Stocks. But 
neither the distrust nor the trust augments the entire capital of the Stock- 
buyers, en which the price permanently depends. Unless in some very extra- 


ordinary crisis, the political element can effect very little. The inference, there- 


fore, from the smallness of the fluctuation during this week and the last, would | 





be, that the danger to property was not considered g 


eat, whether the Duke 
came into power or not. 


In other words, the chatter about the Revolutionary 
nature of the Bill, so much indulged in by those who take credit for long heads 
ou the strength of their long purses, was practically disbelieved by those very 
long-pursed gentry themselves. If they had acted on their belief, the Stocks 
would have risen on the prospects of the Bill being thrown out; or if the fear 
of riot prevented that natural process, at least they would not have risen‘on the 
certainty of its being carried. 
CLOSING PRICES OF STOCKS ON FRIDAY. 


Jank Stock 201 2 | Spanish .... 


eeee 13g 145 


Brazilian ....... 434 
3 per Cent. Red. 433 $ Chilian ......... 16 17 Ditto New ..... . 123 135 
3 per Cent. Consols #44 ¢ | Columbian ...... 1l¢ 124 & 
Consols for Acct. 84 $ De fds ow tee 7 SUSAN: 
34 per Cent. New 923 Greek ......4.++. 32 Bolanos......-+. 150 160 
Long Annuities 163 7-16 Mexican ......... 314 32%| Brazilian ...... .. 45 46 
Ex. Bills, L000/. 7s. 6s. Peruvian.........— — Columbian ...... 
India Bonds dis 1s. Portugnese....... 494 504} Anglo Mexican.. 7 8 
dIndia Stock..... 2044 ussian ......... 974 } United Mexican. . 45 


Sarunpay, Noox.—Consols for the Account 85, 





THE UNIVERSITIES, 
Oxrorp. 

Mav 17.—This day the foiowing degrees were conferred: Masters of Ayts—Rev. T. 
Page, Magdalen Hall; S. Gaselee and J. Hussey, Balliol; G. Eaton, Brasennose ; 
H.R. Barker, Merton. Bachelors of Arts—W. H. WW. Beach, Oriel (Grand Com- 
pounder); F, Palmer, Christ Church ; W. Mears and J. Fisher, Queen's. 

The election of A Warden of Winchester, in the room of the late Bishop of Hereferd, 
terminated this afternoon, at New CoHege; in the choice of the Rev. R, Barter, B.C.L,, 
and Fellow of that Society. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The Chancellor of the diocese has appointed the Rev. E. Ventris, M.A. of St. Peter's 
College, his Surrogate, in the place of the Rev. R. Duffield. B.D., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, and now Rector of Frating cum Thorington, 





THE ARMY. 


War-Orricr, May 18.—2d Regt. of Dragoons: Lieut. St. Vincent W. Ricketts to be 
Adjut., vice Somerville, who resigns the Adjutantcy only—9th Regt, Light Dragoons: 
Lient. B. Broadhead, from the 80th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Fullerton, who exchanges— 
16th Light Dragoons: Assist.-Surg..J. S. Chapman, from the 3lst Foot, to be Assist.- 
Surg., vice Murray, who exchanges—lst or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards: A. W. F. 
Somerset, Esq., Page of Honour to his Majesty, to be Ensign and Lieut., without pur- 
chase ; Staff Assist -Surg. F. C. Huthwaite to be Assist.-Surg. vice Wright, promoted— 
Ist Regt. of Foot; Lieut, C. Lewis to be Capt., without purchase, yiee Macdonald, de- 
ceased ; Ensign H. A. Kerr to be Liecut., vice Lewis ; J. M. Carter, Gent., to be Ensign, 
vice Kerr—2d Foot: Capt. C. F. Holmes, from the 20th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hon. 
F, Cavendish, who exchanges—13th Foot: Lieut. R. Pattison to be Capt., without rc 
chase, vice Aitkin, deceased ; Ensign J. H. Fenwick to be Lieut., vice Pattison; S.J. C. 
Irving, Gent., to be Ensign, vice Fenwick—20th Foot: Capt. Hon. F. Cavendish, from 
the 2d Foot, to be Capt., vice Holmes, who exchanges—2)st Fcot: Assist.-Surg. D, 
Murray, from the 16h Dragoons, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Chapman, who exchanges— 
39th Foot: Lieutenant Hon. J. Sinclair, from the half-pay, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Champ, appointed to the 63d Foot—40th Foot: Ensign F, White to be Lieutenant, 
without purchase, vice Queade, deceased; H. T. Bowen, Gent., to be Ensign, vice White— 
49th Foot; Ens. W. C. Rochfort to be Lieut., without purchase, vice Henderson, de- 
ceased; J. Ramsay, Gent., to be Ens., vice Rochfort—5dth Foot: Lieut. G, Goodall to 
be Capt., without purchase, vice Elligood, deceased ; Ens. C. B. Daubeney tobe Lieut, 
without purchase, vice Boyes, promoted; Ens. F. J. Dixon to be Lieut., by purchase, 
vice Cary, promoted; Ens. J. B. Rose, from the 50th Foot, to be Lieut., without pur- 
chase, vice Goodall—63d Foot: Lieut. W.T.N. Champ, from the 39th Foot, to be 
Lieut., vice F. Thorold, who retires upon half-pay—75th Foot : R. P. Pulesten, Gent. 
to be Ensign by purchase, vice Ryle, who retires—79th Foot: Lieut. T. Crombie to 
be Capt. by purehase, viee Brown, promoted; Ensign W. L. Scobell to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Crombie; W. C. Maxwell, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Scobell 
—80th Foot: Lient. R. E. Fullerton, from the 9th Light Dragoons, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Broadhead, who exchanges—92th Foot: Ensign J. M‘Cabe to be Lieutenant with- 
out purchase, vice Adye, deceased. 

Unattached—Capt. J. D. Brown, from the 79th Foot, to be Major ef Infantry, by 

purchase, 

‘ Memoranda—The promotion of Ens. Bentley, from the 50th Foot, to be Lieut. in the 
55th Foot, as stated. in the Gazette of the 13th ult., has not taken place—Major J. 
Agnew, half-pay Unattached, has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of 
an Unattached Majority. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 13th of April—For Hon, E. G. Monckton to be Ens. 
in the 50th Foot, vice Bentley, promoted in the 55th Foot, read Hon. E. G. Monckton 
to be Ens. in the 50th Foot, vice Rose, promoted in the 55th Foot. 

The half‘pay of the under-mentioned Officers has been cancelled from the 18th inst., 
inclusive, they having accepted commuted allowances for their commissions—Cornet J. 
Smith, halfpay Royal Waggon Train; Lieut. D. Blyth, halfpay New Brunswick 
Fencibles. 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, 15th May. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Linpsay jun. and Co. London—Brirren and Jackson, Wigh Holborn, linen-drapers 
—AtsopeE and Son, Liverpool, cotton-brokers—Harr and Srxovup, Leeds, linen-drapers 
—Mornuis and Evenrsnep, Brighton, linen-drapers—Ranp and Co. New Lambton, Dur- 
ham, salt-merchants—BuriMan and Bowman, Preston, chemists—Cam and Hopson, 
Sheffield, merchants—Asumore, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, and Asumore, Birming- 
ham, common-carriers—G ouLprn and Soy, Doncaster, painters—ALForp and WoNnTNER, 
Cloth Fair, woollen-drapers—ParKer and Co. Liverpool, turpentine -distillers—Jaques 
and Co. Kenton Street, Bloomsbury, letter-press printers ; as far as regards RAWLINSON 
—Curnserrson and Co, Kilmarnock, carpet-manufacturers ; as far as regards TAYLOR. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
CriarKE, Georce, Blackburn, shopkeeper. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Arkrnson, Joun, Cockermouth, slate-manufacturer, to surrender May 22, June 26: 


| solicitors, Mr. Armstrong, Staple Inn; and Mr. Benson, Cockermouth. 


Buxerss, Danter, Old Cavendish Street, jeweller, May 28, June 26: solicitor, Mr. 


| Kerie, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Burain, Francis, Stafford, tanner, May 22, June 26: solicitors, Messrs. Dax and 
Bicknell, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Breoke, Stafford. 

Cornorne, Benzamin, Walcot, carver and gilder, May 23, June 26: solicitors, Messrs, 
Williams and Bethell, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Mackey, Bath. 

Corrann, SamveEn, Cornhill, baker, May 23, June 26; solicitor, Mr. Dickinson, Grace- 
church Street. 

Fuiier, Tuomas, sen. and jun, and Futter, Witiiam, Lewes, curriers, May 23, June 
26: solicitor, Mr. Sole, Aldermanbury. 

Harsey, Win1am Lenny, Bermoudsey S'rect, Tooley Street, tea-dealer, May 22, 
June 22: solicitor, Mr. Oliver, East India Chambers, Leadenhall Street. 

Huime, Epwaxp, Piccadilly, hatter, May 24, June 26; solicitors, Messrs. Sutcliffe 
and Birch, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 









I Square, scrivener, May 25, June 
26: ; Square. 

Miruer, Tuomas, Croydon. grocer, May 29, June 26; solicitors, Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Imeson, Crown Court, Threadneedle Street. 

Parker, Caarres, Bredon, horse-dealer, May 24, June 26: solicitors, Mr. Smith, 
Basinghal) Street ul Messrs. Parker and Smith, Worcester. 

Pearson, Joun, Wigginton, tanner, May 23, 24, Sune 2 solicitors, Messrs. Overton 
and Garwood, York; Messrs, Jacques and Co. Coleman Street; and Mr. Lever, Gray’s 
Inn Square. 

Parry 















, Tuomas Jonrs, Newport, Mcnmouthshire, scrivencr, May 24, June 26: 


| solicitors, Mr. Williams, Copthall Court; and Messrs. Bevan and Brittan, Bristol. 





Saumon, Henry Tuomas, Oxford Street, tallow-chandler, May 21, June 26: solici- 
tor, Mr. James, Ely Place, Holborn. 

Surerey, SamveEr, Rasinghall Street, Blackwell-hall-factor, May 23, June 26: solici- 
tors, Messis, Pritchard and Goddard, New Buiidge Street, Blackfriars. 

Vicxeny, James, Bristol, corn-dealer, May 26, June 26: solicitor, Mr. Skrymsher, 
Bristol. 

Warren, Samver, Burton-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, chemist, May 23, June 26: 
solicitors, Messrs. Moss and Bainbridge, Derby ; and Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bed- 
ford Row. 

Wren, Samvuen, Kidderminster, plumber, May 29, June 26: solicitors, Mr. Danger- 
field, Lincoln’s lun Fields ; and Mr, Brinton, Kidderminster. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June 5, Carpenter, Wisbeach, linen-draper—June 6, Wilkinson, Finsbury, upholsterer 
—June 4, Savill, Esher, Surry, miller-—June 7, Watson, Wood Street, Cheapside, silk- 
manufactuier—June 6, Holman, Baalzephon Street, Bermondsey, millwright—June 6, 
Thwaites and Toplis, Cirencester Place, Fitzroy Square, upholders—June 15, Roderick, 
Aberystwith. Cardiganshire, linen-draper—June 1], Winscombe, Bristol, builder—June 
15, Griflith, Brecon, linen-draper—June 7, Tilsley and Jones, New Town, re 
shire, bankers—June 26, Pearkes, Stanford Bridge, Worcestershire, grocer—June 9, 
Blaxland and Co. Leeds, cloth-merchants—J une 12, Perry, Hilton, Shropshire, tailor. 

CERTIFICATES 

5 To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure June 5. 

Gregory, Sun Strect, Bishopsgate Street, grocer—Bayley, Stockport, cotton-spinner— 
Day, Providence Buildings, New Kent Road, plumber—Wilson, Ridinghouse Lane, 
Marylebone, timber-merchaut—Wilgos, Shefiield, file-manufacturer—Singleton, Rugeley, 
Staffordshire, chemist —Pierce, Liverpool ‘Lean, Liverpool, victualler 
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Keene, Union Street, Southwark, victanNer—Hall, Kingston-upon- Hull, tobacconist 
Marshall, Norwood, Surry, potter—Allan, Tiverton, druggist—Hutchon, Finsbury 
Circus, merchant. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
Arvort, Wiuttam, Bridgend, Perth, merchant, May 19, June 2. 
FieminG, James, Gowentions, Glasgow, baker, May 18, June 1, 
Gray, Janet, High Street, Edinburgh, spirit-dealer, May 23, June 6, 


Friday, \8th May. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Srevrer and Stuckey, Upper Holloway, manufacturers —-Fow er and Dunsrorn 
Barnstaple, milliners—Wessrer and Rup«tn, Brackley, carriers —F. and ©. Forester, 
Collumpton, spirit-merchants—T. and T. F. Brown, Marlborough, ta lors—A. and M. 
Reep, Newcastle-npon-Tyue, straw-hat-makers—W. C. and M. Sever, Beverley, bock- 
binders—W. and D. Metvitie, Wood Street, Cheapside, meichants—Kino and Bent, 
Durham, farmers—Mower and Jenninos, Bury st. Edmunds, timber-merchants— 
Preece and Co. Carnarvon, newspaper proprietors ; as far as regards R. M. Preece — 
CrayronandSrances, Kippax, Yorkshire, solicitors—Lixty and Crawrorp, Greenock, 
merchants. 

INSOLVENTS. 

Morean, Joun, Kensington, porkman, May 17. 

Worsetnprine, Jonn, and Tuomas, WiLuL1AMm, Castle Yard, Castle Street, Holborn, 
carpenter, May 18. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Esam, Everarp, Thame, Oxfordshire, draper. 

Sprincoert, Joun, Linton, Kent, cattle-dealer. 

Tuomas, Roserr, late of Glyn, Llantrissent, Glamorganshire, cattle-dealer. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Asupurner, Rosert, Liverpool, haberdasher, to surrender May 30, June 29: solici- 
tor, Mr. Hinde, Liverpool. 

Brookes, Tuomas, Hereford, hotel-keeper, May 25, June 29: solicitors, Mr. Bellamy, 
Here‘ord ; and Mr. Church, Great James Street, Bedford Row. 

Catverrt, Joun, Liverpool, slate-merchant, May 30, June 29; solicitors, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Liverpool ; and Messrs. Adlington and Co., Bedford Row. 

Cowen, SAMUEL Joun, Bradwell near the Sea, Essex, wheelwright, June 1, 29: 
solicitors, Messrs. Sarjeant and Cooper, Colchester; and Messrs, Biguold and Co., New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

Devin, Eveene, Liverpool, music-seller, June 4, 29: solicitors, Messrs. Topham and 
Son, Liverpool; and Messrs. Adlington and Co., Bedford Row. 

Duwszar, Witiiam, Rosemary Branch Cottages, New North Road, Islington, hemp- 
merchaut, May 29, June 29; solicitor, Mr. Boxer, Bow Lane, Cheapside. 

GrirFin, Josepu, Holborn, laceman, May 29, June 29: solicitors, Messrs, Locock 
and Greville, Sun Court, Cornhill. 

Kay, Ricaarp, and Nurrat., Jounx, Heap, paper-manufacturers, June 4, 5, 29: 
solicitors, Messrs. Milue and Co, Temple; and Mr. Knowles, Bolton-le- Moors. 

Meers, Joun, Birmingham, gun-maker, May 24, 25. June 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Williams and Co. Commercial Sale Rooms; and Mr. Elkington, Birmingham. 

Motp, Wii.tam,Walsall, saddlers’-ironmonger, June 1,29: solicitors, Messrs. Swain 
and Co. Frederick's Place, Old Jewry ; and Messrs. Darwallaud “on, Walsall. 

Morre.t, Joun, Boroughbridge, victualler, May 25, June 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Battye and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr. Naylor, Leeds. 





| 
Rost, James, Didsbury, Lancashire, victualler, June 1, 2,29: solicitors, Messrs. Kay 


and Co. Manchester. 

Summers, Evizasetru, Bangor, woollen-draper, June 4, 5,29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Willis and Co. Tokenhouse Yard; and Mr. Wilson, Manchester, 

Taytor, James, High Holborn, stationer, May 28, June 2Q; solicitor, Mr. Dimes, 
Bread Street. 

Wituiams, Tuomas, Inchbrook Mills, Gloucestershire, clothier, June 1, 29: solicitors, 
Mr. Pope, Gray’s lun Square; and Mr. Bishop, Dursley. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June 8, Houghton and Watts, Soho Square, tailors—June 8, Bond and Pattisal, 
*Change Alley, Cornhill, bankers—June 8, Childs, Leicester Square, jeweller—June 8, 
Jewsbury, Canterbury, linen-draper—June 11, Masters, Aldenham, Elstree, Hertford- 
shire, corn-dealer—June 13, Gilbert jun., Coventry, coach-proprietor—June 1, Twort, 


Horsmonden, Kent, miller—June 12, Blincow, Holborn Bridge, grocer—June 15, Mil- | 


lican, Maryport, Cumberland, ironmonger—June 8, Sowden, Manchester, cotton-manu- 
facturer—June 11, Maurice, Dudley, printer—June 8, Halsted and Mottershed, Healey 
Wood, Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—June 9, Rinder and Kay, Leeds, cloth- 
merchants, 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 8. 

Higgitt, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, hatter—Coverdale, Barking. Essex, surgeon 
—Carrington, Seething Laue, Great Tower Street, bricklayer—De Meiz, Walter's 
Buildings, Holloway, bill and exchange-broker—Robson, Green Lane, Dalston, Cum- 
berland, common-brewer—Bussett, Dean Street, Soho, hhuilder—Denman, Windsor 
Terrace, City Koad, jeweller—Crofts, Wells next the Sea, Norfolk, merchant—Reyuolds, 
Union Street, New Hoxton, dealer in coals. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 11th inst. at Brampton Brian, the Lady of the Rev. D. R. Murray, of a son. 

On the 15th inst. at Somerhill, the Lady of the Right Hon. Sir Srrarrorp Can- 
WING, of a son. 

On the 13th inst. at Penenden Heath, the Lady of Lieut.Col. Ton, of a daughter. 

On the 12th inst. at Neweastle-on-Tyne, the Lady of Lieut.Col. Power, C.B. of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th inst. at Upottery, the wife of Mr. J. Dramonn, farmer, of two sons and a 
daughter, respectively named Marrnew, Marx, and Jane. 

On the 14th inst. at 14, Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, Mrs. E. D. Auiison, of 
twin daughters. 

On the 15th inst. the Lady of Tuomas Tyrwuirr Drake, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the llth inst. at Loughry, county of Tyrone, Ireland, the Lady of FrepEric 
Linpesay, Esq., of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th inst. at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, Wirutam Hurron, Esq. of Gate 
Burton, to Janez, eldest daughter of Nicholas Bacon, Esq. of Raveningham, in the 
county of Norfolk. 

On the 3d inst. at Glasgow, the Hon. James Murray, Advocate, and uncle to the 
present Lord Elbank, to lsaspetna, only daughter of James Erskine, Esq. of Aberdona. 

On the 15th inst. at Barnes, Surry, Sr. Joun Fiemine St. Joun, Esq. of Lancaster 
Place, London, youngest son of the Rev. J. F.S. St. John. one of the Prebendaries of 
Worcester Cathedral, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late John Freeman, Esq. of 
Gaines, in the county of Hereford. 

On the 14th inst. Sir Frepertcxk Hervey Baruurst, of Clarendon Park, Wilts, to 
Lovussa Mary, eldest daughter of the late Wat. Smythe, Esq. of Bramlnidge, Hants, 
and niece to Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

On the 15th inst. at Mulbarton, Frepericx Batners Bervor, Esq. of Chancery 
Lane, London, to Mary, youngest daughter of Dr. Beevor. 

On the 16th inst. at St. George’s. Hanover Square, J, Mitnes Gasketr, Esq. only 
son of Benjamin Gaskell, Esq. of Thorne’s House, Yorkshire, to Miss Mary WILLIAMS 
Wywn, second daughter of the Right Hon. C, W. Williams Wynn. 


DEATHS, 
On the 28th ult. at Ellesborough Rectory House, in his 35th year, the Rev. Caa- 
LONER STANLEY LEATHES. 
~On the 10th inst. at her residence in Abbey Street, Dublin, Mrs. Moore, mother of 
the illustrious poet. 
On the 13th inst. at Edinburgh, Dr. ANDREW Duncan, Professor of Materia Medica 
inthe University of Edinburgh. 
On the6th inst. at the Hitel de Castries, Paris, ANNA, Countess of BARRYMORE. 
On the 7th inst. Lieut. Bensamin Hattowent Carew, Hon. East India Company’s 
second son of Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, G.C.B. 
On the 9th inst. at Charlton, Kent, Lady Sairu, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Smith, 


er = Artillery. 
nm the L0th inst, at Dover, Rosert Winruropr, Esq. Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 

On the 24th ult. at Ballywilly, near Kilmore, Mr. Wittram Hampton, at the ad- 
‘wanced age of 112 years. He never suffered any illness, until a short time previous to 
his decease, and retained the perfect use of his mental faculties to his last moments. 

On the 15th inst. suddenly, from a stroke of lightning whilst in his own grounds at 
hton, Davip Pow 1, Esq,, in his 68th year. 





| May or may not happen. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE TORIES. 


Goop Christians preach to the Heathen. They do not, in these 
days, hate those who do not believe, nor revile them, nor per- 
secute them. They strive to open their eyes, to dispel the pre- 
judices of education and habit, and to show them the evil of their 
unbelief; and they rejoice over those whom they withdraw from 
the paths of error. 

Even so should good Reformers act towards the Tories. We speak 
not cf those who, calling themselves Tories, have no principle at 
all, but the principle (if we may call itso) of self-love—who profess 
Toryism as they would profess any other creed, to serve the selfish 
ends of a faction. To them we have nothing to say; though it 
would be easy, we think, to show even them that they are sadly 
mistaking their object ; a truth which they will soon enough dis- 
cover by theirown woful experience. But there aremany honour- 
able persons still numbered among the Tories. There are heredi- 
tary Tories—men whose fathers and grandfathers have been Tories, 
who have sucked in.Toryism with their mothers’ milk, and to 
whom Toryism has, therefore, something of the sacredness of re- 
ligion. These men look with unaffected horror on the rapid pro- 
gress of Public Opinion; and see nothing but revolution, blood, 
and flame, in the admission of the People to a real share of poli- 
tical power. They are decaying in numbers, and sinking in in- 
fluence, and therefore their conversion is not of very great conse- 
quence to the cause of Reform; but it is of great consequence to 
themselves, and men of principle are for their own sakes worthy of 
consideration. 

We would, then, earnestly pray this class of Tories, for their 
own sakes, if not for the sake of Reform, to divest themselves of 
prejudice, and to open their eyes to the position in which the 
country stands. Do they fear revolution, convulsion, and civil 
strife, as consequences of the passing of the Reform Bill? Such 
consequences, even according to their own views of the question, 
They are deduced, by the oracles in 
whom they believe, from theoretical views of the Constitution, and 
from (to say the least of them) very strained analogies with histo- 
rical passages belonging to other times and countries. All this, 
however, is only speculation, good or bad. But do they not now see, 
with their own eyes, the proofs of what would be the consequences 
of the rejection of the Reform Bill? Have the ever-memorable 
events of the last fortnight not shown them the strength 
of the Nation arrayed in the cause of Reform? Have they not 
heard it demanded, in a voice of thunder, by the People, in every 
corner of the empire,—demanded, not only by the multitude, the 
rabble, as they have been sedulously taught to believe, but by the 
wealth, the intelligence, nay, the Aristocracy of the land, of 
which the Anti-Reforming members of the Upper House make a 
very inconsiderabie fiaction? Have they not seen a million of 
specie drawn from the Bank of England in a day or two, by a 
portion of the population of London alone? Was it the rabble 
that did this? Do they not see, in those meetings, amounting in 
the aggregate to millions of their fellow-subjects—in the gravity 
and solemnity of their proceedings, and in the station, weight, and 
talent of the conductors of those procecdings—an expression of 
national will too powerful to be resisted? What then would be 
the effect of resistance to such a power? It would be a short- 
lived strife, productive of some evil to the country, and of utter 
ruin to themselves. 

Again, let them look at the conduct of the leaders of their party. 
Two years ago, none of them would hear of Reform to any extent 
whatever; the very word was revolutionary, Jacobinical, hate- 
ful. Now they are all Reformers! Even the proud Duke him- 
self has become a Reformer—nay, more, has proposed to the 
King that he and his fellow Tories shall carry the Whig Bill of 
Reform! Let them look, too, at the light in which some of the 
most zealous and high-minded of their own party have viewed this 
proposal. Let them consider the speeches of Sir Roserr INGLIs 
and some others on Monday; and they will feel that they are now 
a party without a head—that those on whom they relied have not 
only abandoned them, but abandoned all claim to their respect 
and confidence. 

Last of all, we would suggest to every honest Tory, that the 
most honest Toryism, in the present state of things, consists in 
wishing well to the on/y measure which can possibly preserve the 
Crown, the Aristocracy, and the Constitution. 











POLITICAL PUZZLES. 


Tuart the King can do no wrong, everybody admits. Out of this 
axiom of our Constitution, arises another—the King cannot act 
save on the counsel of some one of his subjects; who, Heaven 
knows, can do wrong, and plenty of it. There is, indeed, one act 
which some interpreters of constitutional law have imagined the 
King can perform without advice; and that act is the dismissal 
and selection of his advisers. Lord Jonn Russet seems to think 
this is and must be an act personal to the King. Now if Lord 
Joun, who is a very clear-headed man, will bestow two minutes’ 
consideration on the subject, he will see, that if the King can dis- 
miss or choose his Ministers unadvised by any one, then the King 
can not only do a wrong, but a most capital wrong; for there is 
hardly any act that a King can perpetrate that is more calculated 
to inflict great and lasting mischief, than the dismissal of an honest 
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ard trustworthy Minister, and the choice of one who is dishonest 
and worthless. Of this truth there can be no dispute, at a moment 
when the entire isle is shaken to its centre by the mere apprehen- 
sion of such an act. Could it be said, if Lord Grey had gone 
out and Lord Wetuineron had come in,—and if a revolution and 
a civil war had been the consequence, as very likely they would 
have been,—that no one was responsible? Bie) 
Who, then, according to the true reading of the Constitution— 
for Loid Jonn’s is evidently an erroneous reading—must be held to 
advise the King in such matters? Undoubtedly the Ministry that 
goes into power. There is, in fact, no lapse of Cabinets in Eng- 
land, any more than of Kings; the responsible servant, like the 
irresponsible master, never dies. But then, here comes the puz- 
zle, and it is a curious one—Who is to be held responsible fur Lord 
Grey's dismissal? Wrongheaded as in the estimate of their oppo- 
nents the Whig Ministe.s are, it will not be contended, even by the 
Post, that Lord Grey is chargeable with advising his Majesty not to 
hearken to Lord Grey's counsel. This would have been an excess 
of finessing of which the Reformers are altogether incapable. The 
responsibility of his own recal doubtless rests upon the noble Earl's 
shoulders, and that responsibility he must be content to bear; but 
he cannot, without a contradiction in terms, be held responsible for 
his retirement. Whois, then? Not the King, for, according to 
the maxim with which we set out, he is responsible for nothing ; 
not the Duke of WELLINGTON, for he never accepted office. Is it 
the King’s Secretary? We shall probably get at the secret if 


we can ascertain by whose advice the Birmingham Address was | 3 é : theo 
zi : 5 | laws without good lawgivers ; and that therefore the judicious, but 


returned. The letter that accompanied it must, we presume, have 
been signed by somebody. Who was that somebody ? 
Page, a Yeoman, a Beefeater, he was pro tempore the King’s ad- 
; We must have him up. 





REFORM RENT. 


Tne expediency of raising a Reform Rent was suggested by the 
Globe in the course of the week, and we have heard no more of it. 
Let us endeavour to put the suggestion of our contemporary in a 
practical shape. 

The manner in which, on the occurrence of any pressing occa- 
sion for money, a supply is at present levied, is well known. A 
few wealthy men subscribe liberally ; the fund thus formed, being 
indeed the only one that can on a sudden emergency be applied to, 
is used; the occasion passes by, and with it all thought of provi- 
sionffor the next that may arise. Another does arise, and finds 
the public as unprepared as before. The same parties are had re- 
course to, for no other parties are known; and so the circle runs, 
until the subscribers get weary of such repeated contributions, and 
fall off in consequence, or until their means are no longer adequate 
to such frequent demands. Thus ever and anon some opportunity 
of public good is lost, for want of that vigilance which the enemies 
of the public never lack, for they have the strong stimulus of self- 
interest to keep their attention awake. Now, this reliance on in- 
dividuals—which is extremely unsafe, for it makes the public good 
dependent on the will of the few—might be effectually obviated, 
were there on the part of the public the slightest degree of fore- 
sight. There is no want of will. Every man cannot, for the pur- 
poses of a general election, subscribe, as Sir Francis Burpetr 
has sometimes done, his thousand pounds; every man cannot 
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subscribe one pound; but there is har‘ly aman in the three king- | 


doms who could not subscribe his shilling or his sixpence; and 
that subscription, insignificant as it seems, would in its aggregate 
furnish a fund for carrying forward the most expensive elections, 
and, in so far as the necessary expenditure of money went, make 
all the popular interests of the country triumphant. Suppose we 
reckon the Reformers at buta twelfth part of the community— 
one penny a week from two millions of persons, in twelve weeks 
would amount to 100,0002. One penny a week fiom the same 
number, would in a year amount to 433,333/. 6s. Sd. 


| kind flourishes like 


Let it not be saidthat the necessity for such a fund will have | 


gone by, even when the Reform Bill is carried. The influence of 
public principle is in the nature of things extremely slight. On 
great and stirring occasions, like the present, the nation may rise 
as one man; but it is hopeless to look for a continuance of such 


enthusiasm. We must work out ordinary results by ordinary | 


means. We must have a regular machinery, by which we can 
knock at every man’s door, if we would keep up in common minds, 
and in common times, and for common purposes, the necessity 
and value of combined efforts, by those who in their union, and 
only in their union, are invincible. The machinery by which this 
is to be effected is not very complex. 

We have no patriotic priests like the Irish, but we can surely 
find honest men as well as they. The first thing to set about is 
a Committee in London, whence distribution is most easily made, 
and to which remittances can be most easily forwarded. ' There 
are three trustworthy and public-spirited bodies in London,—the 
City Reform Committee, the National Reform Committee, the 
National Union. Let each of these name six individuals, and the 
Rent Committee is complete. The next task is the division of 
London into districts. Suppose a member of any of the Unions 


takes thirty-six houses—in that way, six thousand individuals 
will, by the devotion of half an hour once a week, visit and collect 
from every individual house in the four Metropolitan districts, in 

don, Westminster, and the Borough. One penny a week for 
every house within these limits alone, would amount in a year to 
somewhat more than 45,0002. 


In point of fact, it would not be 





necessary, in a great number of cases, to collect above once a year, 
and in few above once a quarter. 

Supposing this machinery of Collectors perfect, let there be for 
every hundred Collectors a Sub-Treasurer, to whom their several 
books and the amount of their collections should be handed over, 
once a week or once a fortnight; and let each of the Sub-Trea- 
surers hand over the sums received from the hundred Collectors 
of his district, once a week or once a fortnight, to the head Trea- 
surer; and, as far as London is concerned, the machinery is perfect. 
We have not the slightest doubt, that in every street, lane, and 
almost every court of London, an honest Reformer might be pro- 
cured, who would be happy of such an opportunity of rendering 
himself, by a little exertion, useful to the great cause. In the 
Country, the same process would obtain, with only one difference— 
that the sums collected by the Treasurer of each district would be 
transmitted once a quarter, or once a half-year, to the London 
Board. 

That there is nothing impracticable in the plan we propose, 
might be proved by reference to the case of the Irish Rent; but 
we have a more successful and permanent example of its practica- 
bility in England, in the case of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. That society raises some 40,0002. or 50,0007. every year, 
and has done so for twenty years past, chiefly, we believe, by con- 
tributions of 1d. per week. There are tens of thousands, in every 
quarter of the empire, to whom no truth is more obvious than that 
the greatest of social blessings is good laws wisely administered ; 
and who now see, or willsoon see, that it is impossible to have good 


above all things the unfettered choice of their lawgivers, is the 
first duty, as it is the highest privilege, of a free people,—there 
are tens of thousands, to whom these truths are all but axiomatic, 
where there is one thousand that can appreciate the advantages 
of translating the Bible into the Otaheitan language. Therefore, 
if the Bible Society levy its 50,000/., there seems no impediment 
to the Reformers levying their 560,000Z. 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is quite right that the King should have one wife at least. 
The Shah of Persia thinks that the British Monarch is poorly 
off because he has not, as he has, three hundred and sixty ;. and, 
in fact, holds him to be little better than a slave on that score. 
In the multitude of counsellors there lieth wisdom. Perhaps this 
is the reason why ScLomon surrounded himself with such an in- 
vigorating supply of petticoats. Ifa king had many wives, and 
he were inclined to consult them in affairs of state, he could, it is. 
clear, avail himself of the ingenuity of their suggestions without 
being overwhelmed by the virulence of their eloquence. Una- 
nimity is not to be expected in such an assembly ; and while the 
opposing parties were aiming at mutual annihilation, the venerable 
consulter might retire scatheless, and leave the parties to spend 
their ammunition on each other. But where a king has but one 
wife, great is the danger and dire the strife! How is he to 
escape? whither is the lover of tranquillity to flee? The 
curtain lecture closes the night: the sulky breakfast issues 
in the morning: noon is open to discussion. the drive is a 
prison, with the agreeable company of an executioner. din- 
ner is an interchange of indigestible glances. There is but 
one social hour-—-one genial moment of freedom and expan- 
sion: the ladies are gone—the claret sparkles—ihis is the time 
sacred to Reform. It is for this that Englishmen, despising 
Continental fashions, have preserved sacred the hour of the cireu- 
lation of the wine—in other words, the hour of the circulation of 
the heart's blood—the conservative moments of our constitutional 
life. Around the impregnable board, the independence of man- 
a gourd, and for a brief period man 
sparkles in all his pristine vigour. But, alas! the genial hour 
is brief: the news of the preparation of the feminine beverage 
sounds like a war-trumpet from a distance: the mind fancies the 
battle array of the drawing-room, and the spirit of man suc- 
cumbs. But most chopfallen of all is he at the head of 
the table—he the most jovial of the crew—the Justice 
Shallow of the party—he who reminds the company of the 
pranks of his youthful days, and knows where in his time the 
bona ribas lived. Dead are the lees of wine! sad is the fate 
of old flesh linked to young muscle! the contest is unequal :. 
the frothy joys of memory fail, and the imbecility of the: pre- 
sent day stands confessed before the lowering brow, the con- 
strained company-smile, the fatal whisper of the youthful drawing- 
room queen. 

The armoury of a woman is ever full; herammunition is various 
and inexhaustible. For the yielding moment, she has smiles and 
blandishment; for the hour of business, importunity and dis- 
turbance; forthe hour of love, jealousy; and if all that is said be 
true, a Pantaloon may have a Harlequin flung in his face in the 
guise of a Lord Chamberlain or a Gold Stick. Man is a tranquil 
animal: a woman is a creature of unquiect means, but of steady 
purpose — she is a squirrel in a cage, ever moving, and ever 
grinding. In the fulness of manhood, these arts may be resisted. 
or averted; but in the decay of life, when an amiable man thinks 
only of descending to the tomb tranquilly and decorously, or of 
perhaps snatching a peaceful day from fate at the close of an un- 
quiet course, he is peculiarly the prey of a violent-tempered part- 
ner, firm of purpose and unscrupulous of means,—characteristics 
which may be disguised under the blandest of manners, in the 
most gentle of private behaviour. 
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IRISH EDUCATION, 


On this question there exists-a more serious and conscientious 
difference of opinion than its own merits would seem to warrant. 
The Government Plan is opposed by all the Anti-Reformers, be- 
cause it is the plan of a Reforming Ministry ; but it is also op- 
posed by Whigs as well as Tories, and by Dissenters as well 
as Churchmen; and many of its opponents are above all doubt as 
to their intelligence, and above all suspicion as to their motives. 
In Devonshire, where the utmost efforts of the Tories could not 

ress a couple of thousand names, in a population of half a million, 
anto the service of opposition to the Reform Bill, ten thousand 
avames were attached, in ten days, to a petition against the Educa- 
ition Plan. In Scotland, the great name of CHALMERS stands 
«among its opponents; and with his name is associated that of 
M‘Crixz, the historian of Knox, and the zealous advocate of civil 
:and religious liberty. This distinguished person took the lead at 
a. meeting at Edinburgh a few days ago; where he moved and 
supported (in a more ornate strain of eloquence, by the way, than 
we should have expected from the stern Covenanter) a string of 
resolutions against the plan. At the same time, there was ano- 
ther meeting, of an opposite character, where the most distin- 
guished members of the late great Reform mecting (Sir JAmMEs 
Gisson Crate, Sir T. Dick Lauprer, Mr. J. A. Murray, &c.), 
and a number of Clergymen, concurred in a zealous support of the 
plan. A few days before this, a meeting at Glasgow, assembled 
on a requisition by the opponents of the plan, voted a resolution, 
by a majority of five to one, in its favour. 

The question is certainly important, but we can see little diffi- 
culty init. Passing by those who find it a very convenient han- 
die for embarrassing the Government, there are many pious per- 
sons who seem to have been seized with a sudden panic which has 
allowed them only to cast an alarmed and hurried glance at the 
object of their terror, and deprived them of the power of cool and 
steady examination of its shape. 

It is one of the functions of the Government to provide means 
The wise legislation of Scotland, 
by giving to every parish its schoolmaster, .to teach the elements 
of ‘useful knowledge,—a man of approved morals and tried capa- 
city; who instructs the children of the poor for a price suited to 
their means, and has his income made up by a trifling assessment 
on the proprietors of land,—has rendered every little parochial 
metropolis a centre from which civilization has radiated over the 
land. But it is none of the functions of the Government to in- 
terfere with the religious belief of the People. If Governmenthas 
no right to make religious belief the subject of persecution, or of 
penal disqualification, neither has it the right to turn the educa- 
tion of youth into the means of biassing their religious belief. 
What is to be bestowed by education is—the elements of know- 
letige, or, more properly, the means of knowledge,—the power 
of perusing “her ample page,” and the capacity of judging 
between good and evil. Of absolute knowledge, the quantity 
bestowed during the process of education is small, compared 
to the amount which every man, however low his station, has 
it in his power to gain for himself in after life. 
tor may render his lessons jn reading the means of impressing 
him with the great truths of religion, or laying before him illus- 
trious examples of virtue; but his character will depend on the use 
which he himself shall afterwards make of the means of know- 
letige. 

Now, in regard to things sacred, the State has provided a 
great class of public instructors, whose special functions are to 
teach religion by their precepts, and to exemplify its effects by 
their lives. ‘Whether the true religion requires to be supported 
by such an establishment, needs not be made a question now. It 
is sufficient that it is so supported. But its support implies not 
the slightest control (such as would be exercised in a system of 
religious education) over the freedom of belief. As the servants of 
the State, the Established Clergy engage themselves to teach the 
religion of the State, whether their flock be few or many; and, 
therefore, there is a reason for their being maintained by the State. 
In all other respects, they enter the field on equal terms with reli- 
gious teachers of every other kind ; and their comparative success 
wilt dépend partly on the zeal of their labours and the impression 
created by their lives, and partly on the intellectual capacity of 
the‘people. The better educated the people are, the more success- 
fui will be the teachers of pure Protestantism, provided they exer- 
cise their functions as zealously and well as the teachers of Popery. 

Such being the case, it is very clear that the diffusion of educa- 
tion among the Irish people will conduce, above all things, to the 
spread of Protestantism. But how is the diffusion of education to 
be effected? Is it by adopting a system, which, by running full 
inthe teeth of the feelings and prejudices of the Catholic popula- 
tion, will be rejected by their whole body? or is it by adopting a 
system of which all will eagerly avail themselves when they find 
that it contains nothing offensive ? 

Of the latter kind is the system so vehemently objected to. The 


children, in the new schools, are to read extracts from the Bible, so 


selécted as to contain nothing which involves controversy between 
the Catholic and Protestant modes of faith. The reading of ex- 
tracts, surely, can do no harm; and, in fact, it is just what is done 
-inevery school in England and Scotland where religious instruc- 
tion is introduced. The whole Bible is not used in any of these 
schools—why, therefore, in those of Ireland? Much of the Bible, 


considered in relation to the instruction of youth, is indifferent; 
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some of it (in this light) absolutely improper, atid always with- 
held : and the selections, it is to be presumed, will be those which 
will give the best lessons of morality, and the simplest views of 
Christianity. As to the character of the extracts, when it is cone 
sidered that they are to be made under the eyes of a board eon 
sisting chiefly of Protestants, and having the Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin at their head, it is idle to suppose that they will contain 
any thing improper, or that they will differ (exeept, perhaps, in 
the greater care bestowed upon their selection) from the extracts in 
common use in Great Britain. 

But it is said, that, if the use of the whole Bible is not per- 
mitted in the schools, its interdiction by the priests will prevent 
the Catholic population from emerging, through its means, from 
the religious darkness which surrounds them. But, if the Popish 
priests have the power to forbid their parishioners to read the 
Bible, have they not the power to forbid them to send their chil- 
dren where it is read? The only result would be, that none of 
the Catholic children would attend the schools; and the great 
object of educating and civilizing them would be defeated. On 
the other hand, let schools be established to which Catholic 
parents can freely send their children; let the Protestant clergy 
labour zealously in the vineyard; and in another generation it will 
be seen whether it is possible to withhold the Scriptures from a 
people prepared, by education, for their reception, and inflamed 
with an irresistible desire to possess the sacred volume. 


THE GERMAN OPERA. 

Mr. Mason's spirited and judicious plan of introducing the Ger- 
man opera, in its native form and purity, into his magnificent 
theatre, has been most successful. The third performance of the 
Freischutz, on Wednesday evening, was even more brilliant than 
the first, and the house was crowded in every part. But the bril- 
liancy of that evening was totally eclipsed by the performance on 
Friday, for the first time in England, of the Fidelio of BEErHovEN 
—the sole dramatic work of the greatest musician (save, perhaps, 
HANDEL) that the world ever saw. 

BEETHOVEN underwent the fate which too often attends the 
highest genius. He anticipated the progress of his art, and wrote 
for a succeeding age. Hence many of his works, which are now 
the objects of enthusiasm, were received with a coolness which 
wounded his too sensitive mind, drove him from the walk of dra- 
matic composition, and contributed to shorten a life embittered 
by neglect and penury. This was the case, too, but in a lesser 
degree, with Mozart, whose immortal Don Juan has but lately 
been understood in England and France, and in Italy remains un- 
intelligible to this hour. But Mozart lived to be the idol of his 
own countrymen, which poor BEETHOVEN never did. 

Some of the later works of this great composer are still felt to be 
obscure; and it is a subject of dispute whether this obscurity is 
intrinsic, or whether, in the present stage of the art, it is merely 
“order not understood.” But Fidelio is not a work of this de- 
serjption. It is so full of grandeur and breadth of style, so grace- 
fui, so impassioned, so enchanting in its melodies, and of such 
gigantic power in its harmony, that we cannot but wonder how it 
should at any former time have failed in exciting the enthusiasm 
with which it has been lately welcomed in Germany, in France, 
and now in England. 

The drama is exceedingly elegant and interesting. The story 
is that of a Spanish nobleman who has fallen into the power of 
his deadly foe, who has kept him long immured in the dungeons 
of a State-prison, of which his oppressor is governor. His 
faithful wife, uncertain of his fate, enters, under the name of 
Fidelio, into the service of the gaoler. Pizarro, the governor, 
receives intelligence that the Minister of State has become aware 
of his cruelties in the discharge of his office, and intends to sur 
prise him with a sudden visit and examination into his conduct: 


Instigated by hatred and terror, he resolves to make away with _ 


Florestan, who had been the Minister's friend, and to have him 
interred within his dungeon. He communicates his design to the 
gaoler, Rocquo; commanding him to descend and dig the grave 
of his victim, whom he intends to murder with his own hand. 
Meanwhile Leonora, in her servile disguise, has gained the re- 
gard of her master, and the love of his daughter Marceline. The 
old man, bestowing his whole confidence on his future son-in-law, 
informs him of the design against the life of a noble prisoner, and 
laments the horrible order he is compelled to obey. Leonora ob- 


tains leave to accompany him to the prisoner's dungeon. They 
enter it together; and Leonora recognizes her husband. Imme- 


diately the*assassin enters; and when he is preparing to strike the 
blow, Leonora, with a piercing shriek, throws herself between him 
and her husband, exclaiming that the murderer must first kill his 
wife. The villain is paralysed for a moment; but, recovering 
himself, is about to assail her, when she draws a pistol from her 
bosom and presents it at his head. At that moment a trumpet is 
heard without ; and soldiers appear at the grate announcing the 
arrival of the Minister. The Governor, baffled and confounded, 
and kept at bay by the heroic wife, is forced to retire, in order to 
meet his judge; by whom of course his infamy is detected, and 
Florestan and his Leonora restored to happiness. 

This pretty tale is as prettily told; and its serious character is 
enlivened by the comic jealousy of Jaquino, a young man whom 
the somewhat fickle Marceline is disposed to dismiss on account 
of Fidelio, but whom she receives into favour when she discovers 
her mistake. 
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The acting of Madame Scuroepser DevriEnt was exquisite. 
Such.a combination of energy, tenderness, and grace, we have 
hardly .if ever, seen on the stage. She is not beautiful, certainly ; 
but her figure is striking, and her features, when illumined by 
her genius and.feeling, become very attractive. As a singer, she 
is of the. very highest class. Her vocal organ is perfect : its vo- 
lume fills the house, and its mellow sweetness is delicious. Her 
taste is_purity itself. For Hairz1ne er’s performance of Florestan 
we felt an admiration hardly inferior. His monologue, when first 
discovered in his dungeon, was a chef dauvre; it was a perfect 
picture of phrensied despair. But the duet between the husband 
and wife, when unexpectedly restored to each other's arms, was 
one of the most enchanting pieces of musical expression we ever 
witnessed. While they seemed in an absolute delirium of joy, 
they did not o'erstep the modesty of nature; and we never saw 
the passion of the scene so thoroughly communicated to the audi- 
ence. One feeling of rapture pervaded the house; and many 
sympathized, by their tears, in the happiness of the lovers. 

The little Mademoiselle ScHNEIDER wasa captivating Marceline. 
Her acting was playful and tender, and her singing beautiful. 
PELLEGRINI'S fine bass voice had ample scope in the part of 
Pizarro; the gloomy ferocity of whose character he ably depicted. 
Indeed, the performance throughout, down to that of the lowest 
chorus-singers (for even the chorus-singers, on the German stage, 
are sensible actors), was excellent. 

Were we to begin to speak in detail of the music, we should 
never have done; and, after all, we could only string together a 
few of the feeble phrases belonging to the musical vocabulary, in 
order to describe that of which no description can give the faintest 
idea. This opera stands alone, apart from all others, and above 
all others. This we say deliberately, at our peril, and with a per- 
fect recollection of the great and admirable Don Juan. It must 
be heard, not described ; andit w/2 be heard by the whole musi- 
cal world of London. At its conclusion, the audience were in a 
tumult of delight. Theirapplause brought Madame DevriEent 
and HaiTziNGLer on the stage ; and when they appeared, grace- 
fully preserving the attitude of reunited lovers, the shouts were 
deafening. Neverletit be said again, that the public of London is 
incapable of understanding and feeling what is great in music ! 





THE PHILHARMONIC. 


THE movements of this vessel seem as uncertain as the wind : it 
is, evidently, under the control of no plan, but is “ tossed to 
and fro” by mere accident or caprice. Those who sit at the 
helm do not, in fact, direct, but are directed. Complaints reach 
them of the want of good taste in the vocal selections; they fill 
their next scheme with songs and concerted pieces from the operas 
of Mozart, certain that their auditors must now be pleased. 
All in vam—their endeavours only provoke laughter and hisses. 
Again they veer round, and Rossini and Donizertt are lords 
of the ascendant; but though disapprobation is not so loudly 
expressed, disappointment is as keenly felt. We cannot complain 
of the want of-variety : certainly we have the variety of good 
singers and bad music, and bad singers and good music. We 
have Donze.u1 yoked with Donizetti, and Cinti with Ropz’s 
“air with variations;” and on the other hand we have BEGREz, 
Curioni, and GriuBILE1, associated with Mozart. Like some 
other legislators, these governors of our musical destinies seem 
not to be aware of the difference between a bill upon paper 
and a bill in operation. It isa very easy thing to put certain fine 
names into a concert scheme, and to exclaim “ See! what a charm- 
ing selection we have made !"—this is but the first step ; the next, 
the important, the difficult one, is to give effect to your intentions, 
to take care that your bill will work well in action. And of the 
way in which this is to be accomplished, the Directors manifest 
no knowledge. We don't mean to deny that they possess it, but 
it doth not appear. There is a maxim in law, “ De non apparen- 
tibus, et non existentibus, eadem est ratio.” We have no doubt of 
the talents of these gentlemen, but unfortunately for us they havea 
trick of hiding them in a napkin, and therefore total incompetency 
could not exhibit a more pitiable result. We shall be understood 
as strictly confining these observations to the Vocal music. We 
have few complaints, but, on the contrary, many praises and 
thanks to bestow for the Instrumental selections. The scheme 
on Monday night was as follows. 


Sixtu Concert—Monpay, May 14. 


ACT I. 
PT NS ONY EE a a ey ete Beethoven, 
Aria, Mr. Puiniips, “ Quisdegno” (Die Zauberflitte) Mozart. 
Concert: Stick, Pianoforte, Madlle. BLaneTKA..... Blahetha. 
Aria, Madame Cintr Damoreau, “ Una voce poco 

fa,” (i Barbiere di Seviglia) .......000000.e00 es Rossini. 
Overture to the Isles of Fingal (MS.) .........665 F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

AOT It. 

Sinfonia in G mimor............006 seen eens Mozart, 
Aria, Signor Donzenu, “ Tacqui allor” (L’ Esule 

DO Reis 65s ob cdwle edn’ Hy died HAWES Es Suerte Donizetti, 


Quintetto, two Violini, Viola, Violoncello, e Contra 
Basso, Messrs. Bonner, Warrs, Moraut, Linp- 


LEY, ANA DRAGONETTI ...... eee eee eee e eee ees Onslow. 
Ariadi Rode,con variazioni, Mad. Crnt1 DAMOREAU 
WCRI i CRT SS REET EO OOM. PTT ke dss B. Romberg. 


Leader, Signor Spacnoerri—Conductor, Mr. Arr woop. 
Brrruoven’s Sinfonia, No. 7, displays less of his vigour and 
fancy than most of those which are thought worthy to take their 
turn of performance in this orchestra. His power is concentrated 
upon the Andante, which yields to no similar movement in feli- 
citous conception and arrangement. It was encored, and with its 


repetition we should have been content that the piece should ter- 
minate. . ° 

Mozart's Sinfonia was a perfect exhibition in every view of it 
—a masterpiece of instrumental writing, fully developed in every 
jart. ‘ 

The only ‘composition: of the evening that excited any in-- 
terest, was MENDELSSOHN’s new Overture, which was ushered. 
into life by the Philharmonic band. It.is not the overture to 
an opera, but may be rather called the result of a visit to the 
Isles of Fingal on a mind which embodies its conceptions of’ 
beauty and grandeur, of ideal as well as natural pictures, in music ;- 
and which employs not the pencil, but the orchestra, as the means 
of imparting them. Hence the mere rule-of-three musician will 
fail to discern all the beauties of this beautiful composition. He 
will admire, he must admire, the consummate skill which the ar- 
tist displays, his sweet melodies, his masterly combinations ; but 
these are but means to an end, to accomplish which he must, in 
imagination, visit the scenes which gave these creations birth, 
—he must call up the mountains and forests, the cataraets 
and glens of the Highlands, and, peopling this magnificent 
country with its native lords, hear the horn answering from 
hill to hill, and the busy gathering of its tribes, their stately 
march, their wild music, their impetuous onset; in a word, he 
must dwell in Highland scenery and Highland history, and then 
he will understand the process which originated the Overture to 
the Isles of Fingal, and realize its beauties. 

But we must descend to Mademoiselle BLansetKa. This lady 
is a Bohemian, lately arrived in this country, with a considerable 
share of reputation asa pianoforte player. She is young, and well 
skilled in the use of her fingers: in other words, she is what is 
called a brilliant player. The composition which she played was 
her own: it consists of a single movement, into which are 
crowded a succession of very difficult passages; one half of which 
would have sufficed to convince us that she had laboured hard 
and successfully to acquire extraordinary rapidity of finger. This 
point once settled, all the rest seemed to us mere waste of time. 

OnsLow's Quintet was very finely played, but the execution of 
it alone gave us any pleasure. The Adagio was pleasing; but for 
the rest 

The Vocal music of this concert hardly deserves notice. That 
Cint1's execution, in both her songs, was as perfect of the kind as 
it was possible to conceive, is true. But we ask,.are the objects 
of this Society answered by the performance of Rossin1’s most 
hacknied airs and trashy variations? Ifthese be the height of 
its ambition, the sooner it comes to an end the better. Are the 
Directors content to take the mete sweepings and gleanings of the 
Opera stage, and to expend the subscribers’ money in serving up 
at second-hand the very pieces which they have heard in the very 
same week in another part of the house? Four songs, too, in one 
night, without a single concerted piece! We are sick of the subjeet, 
and are now (the Sixth Concert is over) hopeless of amendment. 








MUSICAL CHAT. 


Tue Annual Catch Club prize was adjudged on Tuesday to T. 
Cooker. The competitors were Messrs. Goss, WALMISLEY, EL- 
Liot, Hawes, and W. LIn.tey, in addition to the successful 
candidate. Without meaning to underrate Cooke's Glee, we 
must dispute its claim to the rank assigned it. _Goss’s was, De- 
yond question, the most masterly composition, although Cooxkg’s 
was more level to the capacities and more in accordance with the 
taste of those who awarded the palm of victory. ; 

MEYERBEER is actively engaged in superintending the rehear- 
sals of Robert le Diable. There was, at first, some difficulty in 
training an efficient chorus: but, with the addition of the German 
corps, and the active exertions of Harris, the chorus-master.of 
Drury Lane Theatre, this has been overcome, and the composer is 
quite satisfied with the state of preparation. The scenic effects 
will be of surpassing grandeur. 

Our conjecture regarding PELLEGRINI was not correct to the 
letter. He was born at Milan; but at an early age went to reside 
at Munich, where he has been for some years the primo basso. ~ 





Dr. Srark’s ExrERIMEXNTS ON Foon.—On the 12th of June 1769, Dr. 
Stark began his experiments on food, by living on bread and water only. His 
daily allowance of bread was from 20 to 38 ounces troy weight ; of water, from 
2to4 pints. He continued this regimen from the 12th of June to the 26th’ of 
July, at which time the weight of his body was reduced from 12st. 3lb. to 11st. 
9lb. but without having suffered any other material alteration either in spirits-or 
health. On the 26th of July, he began to use sugar with the bread and water ; 
for the first eight days to the quantity of 4 ounces only a-day, with 34 ounces of 
bread; the six following days to the quantity of 8 ounces, with 30 ounces of 
bread. _ He remarked that the sugar increased the flow of saliva ; and, contrary 
to what might be imagined, that a less quantity of water was now required ‘to 
satisfy his thirst, than when he eat bread alone; 2 pints being now sufficient, 
whereas, with bread alone, 3} pints were necessary. During the whole of the 
fortnight, his body was loose, and he had frequently a purging upon him; but 
his appetite and general health were good. On the 10th of August, he began 
to take the sugar with reluctance, oat on the 11th and 12th, with so great ab- 
horrence (as o expresses it), that on the 13th, he was obliged to desist. On 
the 14th he began to experience other disagreeable effects of his’ regimen; his 
gums became spungy and inflamed, with ulcerations on the inside of his mouth 
and cheeks: the inside of one of the nostrils was likewise red and inflamed; the 
purging increased, and was now attended with sickness and pain in his bowels, 
and purple streaks were observed on his right shoulder. These alarming wep 
toms obliged him to quit his sugar diet entirely, arid adopt a diet of animal food 
with wine ; from the use of which, by the 18th, the preceding appearances were 
in a great measure removed ; and on the 24th, he was so far recovered as.to 
make trial of another plan of regimen or diet.—Dr. J. Thomson’s Life.of 





Dr. Cullen. 
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SPECTATORS LIBRARY. 


Travets, 
Pen and Pencil Sketches; being the Journal of a Tour in India. By Captain 
Mundy, late Aide-de-camp to Lord Combermere. 2 vols, 








Pe te urray. 
Fiction, 
Arlington. By the Author of“Granby.” 3vols............. Colburn and Bentley. 
Contarini Fleming; a Pschychological Autobiography. 4 vols. 12mo.......Murray. 
The Radical; an Autobiography. By the Author of “The Member,” “The Ayr- 
dhire*Logatees,” (BC. ... ces cewdecevevescveeeveedeoeesssececertes eee Fraser, 
MUNDY'S PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES IN INDIA. 
Tuts is as pleasant.a book as has lately fallen under notice. It is 


a. book of travels, possessing nearly all the charms of that fascinat- 
ing description of work. We have wild adventure, wild scenery, 
strange customs, and a singular and various people. Captain 

UNDyY accompanied General Lord ComprrMERE, while Com- 
mander in Chief of the British Forces in India, on an official.tour 
into the interior. Their journey lay many hundreds of miles north 
towards the sources of the Ganges, and embraced a very interest- 
ing sojourn among the Himalaya Mountains: the journal in- 
cludes descriptions also of many of the greatest and most famous 
places in Mogul history, such as Delhi and Agra. Few countries 
possess such attractions to the traveller as British India, more 
especially when the tourist has the advantage of a moveable esta- 
blishment, like that which accompanies a Commander in Chief or 
a Governor-General. Its scenery is often fine, and always new to 
the European ; the productions are remarkable to the unaccustomed 
eye; and the character and institutions of the population are well 
worthy of the attention of an inquirer. In no country is there more 
of the picturesque in costume, in building, and the appearances of 
nature. A rich and fruitful source of amusement and occupation 
to the pen and pencil sketcher is thus presented. When, too, 
the artist adds the sports of the field to the ordinary 2dventures 
of the traveller, his harvest is likely to be rich indeed. Captain 
Mounpy is a famous tiger-queller; and his reports of his encounters 
in this grand field of sport are striking and amusing. The author, 
mounted on his elephant, Manton in hand, is a mighty Nimrod, 
and performs as many exploits on the tiger as Captain Luoyp 
against the bear. Captain Luoyn's Northern Sports is a book re- 
maining agreeably in our recollection, to which we have more than 
once mentally compared the Sketches of Lord ComBEerRMERE's 
Aide-de-camp. 

This is no vulgar travelling: it is a procession of head-quarters, 
which possesses extraordinary comforts and meets with extraordi- 
nary attention: it is a sort of military caravan; and frequently, in 
the scenes sketched by the author, itself presents one: of the most 
picturesque objects,- with its various attendants, its horses, its 
escort, its elephants, and its camels. The elephant—moving his 
mountainous body with solemn yet awkward deliberation (a sort 
of Dr. JoHNsoN gait), with its mahout on its neck, and its houdah 
(the European’s castle) on its back, or else enjoying itself during 
the hour of rest after its manner, covering its body with dust, and 
fanning its huge face with a branch, whilst devouring a delicate 
ziffen, consisting of a dozen meal-cakes, each as big as the top of a 
bandbox, with half a peepul-tree, timber included, by way of 
dégumes—always adds interest as well as strangeness to the group. 

It is only by means of this extraordinary creature that the Euro- 
pean is able to enjoy the royal sport of tiger-hunting. Mounted 
on his back, he sallies forth to the jungle. The elephant smashes 
down andtears up all before him: the trees in his way he uproots, 
and raises the underwood from the surface of the soil or moss, 
and thus discloses the tiger in his form, or frightens him from his 
lair. The tiger, if in a courageous humour, charges, leaping full 
in the face of the patient giant; and often severely mauls him, 
while the marksman from his tower is preparing a deadly aim. 
In this way, sometimes twelve or twenty elephants in a line beat 
the bush for game. They not only force the beast from his den, 
otherwise unapproachable, but they indicate his proximity by 
trumpeting. This is a sort of view-holla—or giving tongue, as is 
said of a hound—which is never found to deceive. The elephant 
has a fierce antipathy to the tiger ; and generally, if left to himself, 
would soon succeed in destroying his antagonist. THe is, however, 
an educated beast; and it is an especial point of his education to 
be still under attack, and leave the business of slaughter to the 
lord of his castle. Sometimes, however, nature is stronger than 
tuition; and the elephants will all turn tail and take to flight, with 
an enormous rapidity, more like the rocking of the ocean than 
the galloping of a steed. At other times, they are overcome by 
the instinct of rage, and fall tusk and foot upon the beast; goring 
him with their ivory spear, or else trampling with their ponderous 
foot (“milling “ with a vengeance), or rolling over him with their 
‘colossal carcase, reducing him toa mummy. It is this manceuvre 
which renders it exceedingly desirable that the well-taught ele- 

hant should stand still under a charge; fora roll would probably 
as fatal to the gentleman above as tothe tiger below. The 
«charges of the tiger, on the other hand, are not unfrequently at- 
tended by dangerous consequences to the elephant, who sometimes 
dies of his wounds; more especially when the enemy springs 
upon his hinder-quarters, when, if there is delay in knocking him 
teh he experiences difficulty in shaking off his troublesome ad- 
nt. 

Game in immense variety abounds in the upper provinces of 
India; and when accustomed to shoot from the houdah, the sports- 
‘man generally returns with elephant loads of hog, deer, antelopes, 
‘Doar, and hirds of the partridge and pheasant description. e 





elephant, however, seems a very necessary “‘ monture ;” for ata 
less elevation the sportsman might stand a better chance of being 
killed than killing. The elephant of the Company's service is not 
a favourite specimen of this wisest of beasts; he is only seen in 
perfection in the service of some of the native chiefs. The 
lordly elephants of this description are stated to be as superior 
to the common Company’s elephant as the high-mettled and 
thoroughbred horse to the common hack. 

Elephant-fighting is a sport highly esteemed among the Rajahs 
of the interior; though it is a disgraceful employment for beasts of 
their wisdom. Even in combat, the elephants exhibit their unrivalled 
sagacity; for, after twining their trunks together, and giving each 
other some tremendous tugs, they quickly discover who is the 
weaker party: the minority in this case takes to his heels, and 
gets off, with some considerably sound bangs on his rump and 
sides, from the pursuing majority. In several of the districts pene- 
trated by our adventurous sketcher, wild elephants were often 
heard, though not seen; and the sounds they produce are thus 
picturesquely described—“‘The wild elephants trumpeting and 
crashing in the distant forests, as they commenced their descent 
to the valley to drink at the nullahs.” “At night the jungles 
around us being on fire in several points, presented a most grand 
and beautiful spectacle: long streams of flame ran rapidly up and 
athwart the sides of the hills; and the elephants were heard 
screaming and rushing through the forest to avoid the invading 
element.” (Vol. I. p. 207.) 

We cannot attempt to follow Captain Munpy in his long and 
cirenitous journey, nor wait to point out the numerous interesting 
traits, ancedotes, and observations he has “sketched in” to his 
work. We can do little more than give a general recommendation 
of it, assuring lovers of adventure and strange travel that they will 
be abundantly rewarded by a perusal. Captain Munpy is an 
Irishman, and boasts a lively wit: his style is agreeable, and is 
often adorned by pleasant sallies and happy images; which prove 


him in possession of a true Milesian fancy, and a great stock of 
good-humour. 


ARLINGTON 


Is one of those books which we value very little as a whole, and 
very much in parts. In some instances, the story and the inci- 
dents form the sole attraction of a book of fiction; in some, they 
are only agreeable vehicles for remarks on life and manners, and 
serve to help an essayist over the ground: but in the case of 
Arlington, the story and the people are in the way,—we skip 
adventures to get at the remarks. In fact, the author's conceptions 
of character are not lively, and he does not support a dialogue with 
either natural or unaffected brilliancy. Arlington is a great effort 
on the part of a sensible and clever man ; whois, however, greatly 
deficient in mercury. He neither wants point nor wit, in polishing 
up an observation or in setting off an opinion; but sadly wants 
buoyancy of genius. His people do not live or breathe the breath 
of life; they are fashionable fantoccini ; and the Honourable Mr. 
Lister is very plainly seen tugging at the strings with all his 
might, leaving off every now and then to wipe his forehead, and 
throw out a sly remark aside. 

Thinking thus of Arlington, we shall forget that it is a novel ; 
and, treating it only as a pleasant book on society, refer to some of 
the opinions and remarks which are worthy of observation. 

It is very creditable in Mr. Lisrer, himself a member of the 
aristocracy, to be nearly the first in censuring the absurd manner 
in which aristocratic distinctions are set up and kept up at the 
Universities. If the wit of man had laboured for ages to discover 
regulations which should be the most injurious to all parties con- 
cerned, none could have been devised better adapted than those made 
respecting the education of our hereditary legislators at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

On occasion of the entrance of his hero at one of the colleges of 
Cambridge, Mr. Lister makes the following sensible, and, to those 
who know the extent of the folly, very striking remarks on this 
subject, 

That much which is valuable may be, and is aequired, at that celebrated 
University, it would be folly to dispute; but it does not appear that a due 
share of the advantages which it may afford are fairly meted to the aristocracy- 
The period of their stay there is abridged by their premature acquisition of a 
degree, which, while it comes late to others as the reward of merit and exertion, 
is by them obtained early and without a struggle, as a privilege accorded to their 
rank. 

While thus encouraged to abstain from unnecessary applications, they are 
petted and puffed up with the exclusive agpecenes of ridiculous distinctions— 
distinctions which would have suited hardly any period of English society, and 
certainly not the present. While our public schools are outrageously demo- 
cratic, and degrade into menials boys of gentle birth, the system of the English 
Universities is, in the contrary extreme, aristocratic in its usages to a degree 
with which the habits of society are not in accordance. At Cambridge, the 
tenth son of an Irish Baron, if he choose to put on the nobleman’s gown, finds 
himself fenced round with privilege, and a line of demarcation drawn between 
him and the sons of untitled parents, as strong almostas royalty can claim in the 
levelling commerce of society. He is bowed out of chapel by the obsequious 
master, while the ‘tutors and fellows follow humbly in his train. He is placed 
above them at table, and separated by their interposition from the approach of 
those who are admitted to another very ridiculous privilege, that of being fellow 
or gentlemen commoners. 

ealth in this country often leads to rank, therefore wealth as well as rank 
must have its due distinction; and those who are born to wealth, and come to 
the University to spend more and learn less than the rest of the under-gradu- 
ates, are entitled to a distinguishing dress of a more showy appearance, en- 
couraged by better rooms, admitted to the fellows’ table, and ‘made free of the 
heavy festivities of the Combination-room. Distinctions, which society barely 
recognizes, are here made broad, and, if possible, important. The nobleman has 
his silken gown, and the wealthy commoner parades in a robe like the Chan- 
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cellor of the'Exchequer. “But there is an intermediate link ; the Baronetage 
must not be overlooked; and the sons of this body are, as a tribute to the 
“order,” allowed to dispense with the University cap, and wear the hat in its 
stead ! 

In a place of which education is the ostensible object, it might be thought 
that every part of the system ought in some degree to conspire to the end of 
instruction. But it may be fairly demanded, what good end is to be produced 
by forms and distinctions, which at a time when those outward shows have 
more effect than in after life, tend to impress an undue consideration for the ad. 
ventitious advantages of rank and wealth,—which draw broad lines of demar- 
cation unrecognized by the usages of society between classes which they ought 
rather to assimilate and combine,—which endeavour to make the poor man 
more sensible of his poverty, and the rich man of his wealth, and which, by the 
spontaneous gift of a valueless degree, take away the stimulus to exertion from a 
class in whom, as they have more inducements to be idle, it is more particularly 
desirable that exertion should be strongly encouraged ? 

What advantages Lord Arlington derived from his two years’ residence at 
Cambridge, it would be very difficult to say. Respect for the ceremonies of re- 
ligion was inculcated by the employment of the chapel service for the purpose 
of a muster-roll; and lest it should be supposed to have any higher object, his 
frequent attendance was dispensed with because he was a nobleman. There 
was no incitement to pursue the studies of the University beyond the very gentle 
solicitations of his very goodnatured tutor, who candidly confessed, when pressed 
by his pupil with regard to the prospective advantages to be derived from pre- 
sent exertion, that as his lordship was in want neither of a fellowship nor of a 

rofession, he really could not clearly sée the use of it. ‘The only stimulus to 
Reentey exertion which he received, was from the establishment of a debating so- 
ciety, of which he became a member during the last term of his sojourn ; and 
for the purpose of shining in this, he read history and composed speeches, which 
he delivered with considerable success. But this, his only profitable literary 
occupation, was regarded with an evil eye by the authorities of the University ; 
and though he did not stay to witness the suppression of the society, that fatal 
blow was soon given to its existence. 

It is supposed that nineteen was considered too tender an age for a com- 
mencement of the political education of men who are enavled by the law of the 
Jand to become legislators at one-and-twenty; and that up to the day when 
they may take a part in the councils of the nation, they are to abstain from the 
dangerous interest of modern history, and the practice of argumentative logic ; 
and they must content themselves with those classical histories from which, so 
differently is society now corstituted, it is almost impossible to draw any pro- 
fitable deduction, and with a process of reasoning which, strongly as it may ex- 
ercise the mental faculties, is least applicable to the business of life, and least fits 
us for its due performance. 

Then follow some observations on the society of a university, 
which are quite as true as the preceding, and more general. 

Little, in truth, does any one gain from the society of an university. Many 
who laud most its social advantages, are men who aspire to an admission into 
what they call good society, by a not very reputable subserviency to such as are 
either richer or better born than themselves. The wealthy manufacturer, who 
sends his son bedizened with the tinsel of a fellow-commoner’s gown, to lose his 
money to Lord John and lend his horses to Lord William, thinks too often that 
he has done a fine thing for him, and established him permanently in aristocra- 
tical society ; but it may be questioned whether either the young manufacturer, 
Lord John, or Lord William, are at all benefited by the connexion. Inde- 
pendence of character and honourableness of feeling are too probably injured in 
all: in the former, by the early development of purse-pride, and the habit of 
toadyism ; in the latter, by training them in the sharper-li e practice of preying 
on the folly of others, and bartering, for sordid considerations, that intimacy 
which should have been accorded only to friendship. 

Independent of such miserable truckling, it may be doubted if young men of 
about the same age herding together, without any intermixture of those who 
are older, and debarred from the benefits of female society, can ever, in a social 
point of view, do each other much good. The tendency of such exclusive asso- 
ciation is to make them selfish and coarse-minded, and deficient in that conside- 
ration for others to which society owes its most enduring charm. 

Lord Arlington found at Cambridge few desirable associates. There were 
several at the University who might have been so esteemed, but want of oppor- 
tunity prevented him from mixing with them. Circumstances were more in 
fault than he. College etiquette prevents one of later standing from seeking the 
acquaintance of a senior-undergraduate, from whom must come the first ad- 
vance. His rank, which was there so preposterously denoted, and fenced round 
with outward distinctions, had made him less approachable by the generality, 
and threw him necessarily much into the society of those who belonged to the 
same class or were of the same college with himself. 

From among his own class the choice was limited and uninviting. Two Irish 
Yahoos, a North country jockey, a sot, two gamblers, a coxcomb, and a fribble, 
eomposed the brilliant assortment, out of which, among the wearers of full- 
sleeved gowns, Lord Arlington might select a friend. “That he admitted not 
one of them to that distinction, is a circumstance creditable to his judgment ; but 
that he lived much with them, and others like them, though it may be said in 
his defence that it would have been difficult to avoid it, is certainly httle credit- 
able to his taste. With them he went through a course of wretched yet costly 
mimicries of what are considered the pleasures of ‘the world.” He pretended 
to enjoy hunting, which Melton would have scorned; driving, which seemed 
recommended by nothing but prohibition and danger ; got headaches with bad 
wine and insufferable compounds of the punch genus; and gave, in low, smoky, 
ill-furnished rooms, extremely bad dinners, at a cost which should have pro- 
cured him the services of Ude. 


There is a contrast between the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons as schools of oratory, which is followed by this very 
correct character of the debates in the Commons— 

. For eloquence, intelligence, and general enlightenment, perhaps there neither 
as, nor ever has been, an assembly comparable to the British House of Com- 
mons ; but whoever will examine its debates, will find them marked by charac- 
teristics which the nature of the assembly would not prepare him to expect. He 
will discover too often a narrowness of view, a disregard of general principles, 
a proneness to temporize, a suspicious abhorrence of an abstract proposition, a 
logic which is really shallow when it is meant to be most practical, and shuts 
out the diffusive light of principle by the interposition of partially exhibited 
facts ; and most of all, will he discover a low ad captandum method of ground- 
ing the most prominent arguments upon temporary expedients, and the prejudi 

and clamour of the day. 

Undoubtedly, a disposition to recur perpetually to first principles, marks ra- 
ther the youth than the matured vigour of legislative wisdom. Undoubtedly, 
‘we in England are rich in the fruits of political experience. _ The axioms of 
the constitutional philosupher have with us long been moulded into practice, 
and we can take much for granted which other nations would labour to prove. 
Their goal is our starting-place. We-have passed the period of abstract reason- 
ang, and its utility is seldom perceived. Nevaitheleos, it must not be disre- 
garded, for it is often necessary ; and it is to be feared that with ue, disuse may 
in some degree have produced not merely a disinclination, but almost an ina- 
bility to employ it effectively, Theorist is made a term of measureless reproach ; 








and a deep -and -subtle -reasoner, if -he ~presumes~to “deal -in- general -terms;*is 
scouted as specious and unsound. .Those who cannot-casily unravelithe web “of 
argument, cut the cord and castit from them. The arithmetician.with his fi- 
gures is admitted to be useful, while the algebraist with his general expression. 
would be scorned by reasoners of this class, because he was a theorist and not 
practical. 

Look at a debate on any great question ; see how very little attention is _ 
to a discussion of its principles, and when given, to how-little purpose. ‘What 
an absence of coenprchesttediings in the view of it! what an eager nibbling at 
its outworks! what a frequent departure from the real merits of the question ! 
and what a waste of ingenuity on irrelevant attacks! A man who has grappled, 
however eloquently, with the real substantial merits of a question, who has 
viewed it comprehensively, and probed it deeply, will be said to have uttered a 
good essay or a clever treatise, but not an deative Parliamentary speech. No 
—the palm of sincere applause will be given to the dexterous skirmishing de- 
bater, who knows how to avoid the depths of his subject, and sports were 
in the glittering shallows ; who makes no hard demands upon the reasoning fa- 
culties of his auditors, but appeals to their memories rather than’to their judg- 
ment; who undermines a motion which he cannot condemn, by an ingenious 
charge of inconsistency in the mover. He who reminds the House, that on 
such an occasion such an honourable member did use certain expressions ( which 
he will take the liberty of reading from the Mirror of Parliament), which are 
not in accordance with the present sentiments of that honourable member—he 
who is rich in the ready use of specious quotations of seeming appositeness, and 
can furnish for the discomfiture of an adversary the suppressed remainder of;a 
mutilated passage,—this is the orator who commands applause ; who, though he 
leaves untouched the question before him, is said to have spoken effectively and 
to the purpose, and to have attained that highest praise which Parliament 
accords, that of being a good debater. 

Mr. Lister seems quite unconscious of the cause of the distine- 
tions he points out. Members enter the House bound to vote ina 
particular manner. It is not a deliberative assembly. What 
more disgusting than argument toa man who must not be troubled 
with conviction? whereas, on the contrary, what so “pleasant as 
a brilliant joke to one worn out with keeping up the farce of 
debate? On minor points, the member is willing to hear and to 
discuss, for to these he is not bound; but arguments on the gene- 
ral principle are idle, for it is felt all through the assembly that it 
is not principle, but interest—the interests of certain classes—that 
must decide the question. 

By way of relief to this somewhat serious matter, we quote @ 
sketch of dandy travelling, which will show that Mr. Lister 
can be gay as well as grave— 

“Listen,” said he, ‘and you will hear more of the uses and advantages of 
travel.” 

Mr. Theobald at that instant was speaking to Lord Bolsover. 

“*T will just tell you what I did. Brussels, Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Milan, Naples, and Paris; and all that in two months. No man has 
ever done it in less.” 

‘‘ That’s a fast thing ; but I think I could have done it,” said Lord Bolsover, 
“‘with a good courier. I had a fellow once, who could ride a hundred miles a 
day for a fortnight.” 

**I came from Vienna to Calais,” said young Leighton, “in less time than 
the Government courier. No other Englishman ever did that.” 

‘Hem! Iam not sure of that,” said Lord Bolsover ; ‘but I'll just tell you 
what I have done—from Rome to Naples in nineteen hours; a fact, upon my 
honour—and from Naples to Paris in six days.” 

** Partly by sea?” 

' “No! all by land;” replied Lord Bolsover, with a look of proud satis- 
action. 

“Tl just tell you what I did,” Mr. Leighton chimed in again, ‘and I think 
it is a devilish good plan—it shows what one can do. I went straight an end, 
as fast as I could, to what was to be the end of my journey. This was Sicily; 
so straight away I went there at the devil’s own rate, and never ey any 
where by the way ; changed horses at Rome and all those places, and landed in 
safety in I forget exactly how long fiom the time of starting, but I have 
got it down to an odd minute. As for the places I left behind, I saw them all 
on my way back, except the Rhine, and JT steamed down that in the night-time. 

“Thave travelled a good deal by night,” said Theobald. “* With a dormeuse 
and travelling lamp I think it is pleasant, and a good plan of getting on.” 

‘* And you can honestly say, I suppose,” said Denbigh, “that you have slept 
successfully through as much fine country as any man living ?” r 

“ Oh, I did see the country—that is, all that was worth seeing. My courier 
knew all about that, and used to stop and wake me whenever we came to any 
thing remarkable. Gad! I have reason to remember it, too, for I caught am 
infernal bad cold one night when I turned out by lamplight to look at a water= 
fall. I never looked at another.” 


This could only be true of Englishmen, of whom Gorrue said, 
justly enough, they were alternately the ridicule and the envy of 
the world. 








CONTARINI FLEMING 


Isa rhapsody in four volumes. The hero isa genius—a com- 
pound of passion and imagination, who lives intwo worlds at the 
same time,—his own, ora private world; and the public one, every 
body's world: in each he lives faster than any other mortal being. 
By birth, Contarini is a Swede; by pedigree, a cross between a 
Venetian lady and a German baron. Hence come the mixture of 
passion and philosophy. The youth runs away from his school af 
course; becomes in turna poet, a bandit, a secretary of state; 
settles the affairs of Sweden by a sally in the shape of a protocol, 
and gets his father made prime minister, by proving in a hundred 
ways that his rival makes cream cheeses. This brilliant career he 
deserts for a wife and a wandering. His wife dies: he goes 
mad; recovers more than the sense he ever previously possessed:; 
and we leave him, in his own opinion and that of his author, the 
very model of sobered wisdom. 
The chief characteristic of this work is its rapidity: time, space, 
and life, are nothing in it; wisdom is propounded in brief and 
hurried sentences; andthe most important transactions take place 
in the twinkling of an eye. The book is not otherwise than clever, 
though on the whole it is very absurd. It is a sentimental extra- 
vaganza, of a pseudo-German birth: it has the sentimentality and 
the mysticism of a German, with the nonchalance and the rapidity 
of Picgautt Lz Brun. This must be supposed to be mixed up 
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with something peculiarly English: what that is, it is difficult to 
say, unless it be a reckless indifference to consequences, as shown 
in that exemplary work Lord Byron's Don Juan. The author 
We may suppose to be the writer of Vivian Grey; who has used 
this vehicle for rapidly introducing us to his travelled observations 
on Italy, Grece, and Egypt. We have no authority for this guess 
beyond internal evidence. The hero is in fact a German Vivian 
Grey, with a dash of the Venetian, to qualify him to run in 
romance, 


MR. GALTS RADICAL. 


In all respects, this is a contemptible book,—contemptible in its 
object, contemptible in its ignorance, contemptible in its imbe- 
cility. The author, finding that in writing his book called The 
Member, he had unconsciously given a great blow to Parliamentary 
corruption, because he described what he knew in a somewhat 
happy vein of satire, has felt it necessary to make the amende ho- 
norable to his party. With a facility of girowetting, only equalled 
by the Head of the political sect to which Mr. Gatr appears to 
belong, he has set to work to depreciate the character of the Ra- 
dical Reformer. In an evil hour of fleeting triumph, he dedicated 
the miserable stuff to Lord Broucuam, “ /ate Lord High Chan- 
cellor." This was the kick of the ass, but lo! the lion was not 
dead. Lord Brovenam is described as the head and front of the 
Radical Reform party,—great honour to him if he were so; and 
the ‘one who has done so much to release property from that ob- 
solete stability into which it has long been the object of society to 
constrain its natural freedom.” Poor man! could not his party 
give him knowledge as well as the disposition to defame? But 
such ignorance as could alone attribute hostility to the institution 
of property to Lord Brovenas, is the sole groundwork of this 
poor and catchpenny attempt to garble and misrepresent the doc- 
trines and intentions of the Reformer. Nor was ignorance in all 
its amplitude enough: the writer has availed himself of the lowest 
prejudices he could pick out of the scum of society, and envenomed 
the whole with a poisonous rancour, such as would seem to spring 
from bitter disappointment or corrupt expectation. In his foul 
endeavour to paint the Reformer of the day, where can he have 
looked for a model? where can he have imbibed the spirit with 
which he has painted him? Did the man leave England under the 
patronage of the Six Acts, with a lively taste of a Spafields riot; 
and now on his return, seeing the triumphant career of Reforming 
principles, has he taken it into his noodling pericranium, that the 
‘world is all Watson and Hunt? Probably this purblind novelist, 
seeing the latter in Parliament, and being driven to write of things 
he is utterly ignorant of, imagines that the Reformers of Parlia- 
ment are the disciples of the wretched offscourings of the pro- 
gress of light, the riotous mob-leaders of a starving population, 
who bitterly felt the pinchings of want, and thought that the pre- 
tending quacks who preached to them spoke of a full belly. Some 
such supposition as this is the writer's only excuse for his Radical: 
if it be not an approaching resemblance to some poor and cracked 
disturber like Dr. Watson, it is not the likeness of any thing either 
on or under the earth. It so wants plausibility, that even the 
author's friends, the Tories, can take no pleasure in the portrait: 
it is an utter miss; and can make no one ridiculous but the un- 
happy author, who is becoming celebrated for his failures. 

If the Radical is not a Dr. Watson or some such man, perhaps 
his likeness is to be found in some back settlement of Canada, or 
in some obscure Scotch village,—for these are in truth the only 
parts of the world's surface that Mr.Ga.tt seems to have looked 
upon with human eyes. Some foolish and crotchety tailor or 
Weaver, some addleheaded Spencean of Mr. Gaxt’s acquaint- 
ance, may perhaps entertain such sentiments, or converse in 
similar strains of wild nonsense; and poor Mr. Gat may 
fancy this is a representative of the modern Reformer. And 
we would pardon his ignorance if it were not joined with spite. 
For Mr. Nathan Butt, Mr. Joun Gatt's Radical, is not merely a 
bad citizen, but a bad son, a cold-hearted friend, a wretched hus- 
band, and an irreligious man: now of a truth all these moral re- 
lations have about as much connexion with a reform in Parliament, 
_or a desire for free institutions, as astronomy or chemistry,—and 
so the author well knew: but how, these omitted, was he to paint 
a Radical, of whom he knew nothing? with these, how easy to 
depict a devil. 

A political partisan of any opinions, who carries the singulari- 
ties of individual character into the extremes of party-spirit, may 
be considered as a fair object of ridicule by his opponents, or at 
least by the unemployed writer or novelist, who, like the carica- 
turist, is waiting for a turn-up of the absurd, by way of a job: 
but he ought at least to understand the game, and in endeavour- 
ing to draw something like, not make as wide a mistake as be- 
tween an angel anda Yahoo. Failure, as we have before said of 
Mr. Gat, is the rule—success the exception; an innocent failure 
is entitled at least to compassion, but failure from a malignant at- 
tempt at a furious bite is only deserving of the scourge. No pros- 
titute muse ever deserved a cart-whipping from out the verge of 
‘Parnassus, more than the author of the Radical deserves banish- 
‘ing the realms of genius for the production of this ugly, rickety 
abortion. To the cavern of Taygetus with it, and let it be no 
‘more heard of ! 

We would give an account of the life of this Radical, and his 
steps in the world, and his opinions, if it were not all so dreary 
and so dull,so puling and so feeble, as to defy abridgement. Ab- 
ridge a swamp! we could as soon enliven our readers with views 
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of a bog, or the varieties of a waste moor. The desert of unvaried 
sand has something. fine in its vastness ; but when a London fog 
shall be pleasant in bottles, or ditch water worth keeping in draw- 
ing-room vases, then will we abridge or extract from such a book 
as the Radical. 

Mr. Gaur must really make a vigorous attempt to recover his 
lost ground. So many successive failures have disgusted the world : 
hope deserts the bookseller at last, and his customers having now 
so long turned away with doubt and fear froma new offering 
from his pen, it will require some effoit of the genius he possesses 
to restore him from the condition of one merely trading upon an 
old name, to the proud position of a writer who never addresses 
the public without having something to say worthy of the attention 
of the world. ’ 

BD eee, 

Our table is well covered with candidates for notice; and the 
political calm which begins to set in just as the week is closing, 
promises a season of more congenial occupation for book-readers 
and critics, and better times for publishers, by and by. Mean- 
while, we may mention that the new Number of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review (the Eighteenth) is worthy of the attention of 
our readers, on account of its general excellence, and more es- 
pecially for the sake of an admirable article on the Prussian 
Commercial Policy, from the pen (we believe) of Mr. M‘Cuttoca. 
It is a most instructive lesson on the folly of the restrictive system, 
exemplified in all its phases by the measures now pursued in 
Prussia; concerning whose polity the article abounds in curious 
facts. 


We are glad to learn that the correspondence of GortTHE and 
ScHILLER is in the hands of the translator of the German Prince. 
The six original volumes in German are to be reduced to two or 
three. The taste and the translating power which will be ex- 
ercised upon materials so valuable and interesting in themselves,. 
may be expected to produce a work of great and permanent in- 
terest. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 


Tue limited space which politics leave us this week for other mat- 
ters, obliges us to be very concise in our remarks upon the present 
exhibition. Indeed, its universal popularity and excellence, and 
the established fame of the artists who contribute to it—who do not, 
as in the case of other exhibitions, vary from year to year—render a 
general account sufficient. ‘The task of selection would be difficult 
where all is beautiful; and the visitor needs not pass by any pic- 
ture, though he may dwell upon some longer and with deeper satis- 
faction. What a glorious display of genius and of the powers of this 
delightful branch of art might we not have had, if Turner, STANFIELD, 
and STANLEY, had contributed to this exhibition! Some of SranLey’s 
works adorn the exhibition of the New Society of Water Colour 
Painters in Bond Street; but the water-colour drawings of TurnER 
and STANFIELD we can only get a sight of privately. So much for 
monopoly ! | 

Let us, however, enjoy the feast spread out before the eye. In 
Cortry FiEeLprne’s pictures, we see the barren waste and misty heath, 
the green undulating sweep of the downs, the lowering cloud, and the 
fervid glare of noon, the swelling canvas of vessels ina gale. DEwinr 
takes us with him into the harvest-field in some level corn country ; or 
we sit beside him on the bank of a river or the sea-coast, contemplating 
with delight the green repose and humble beauty of the scene, so truly 
English in its character. In Roxson’s pictures, 

“¢ Where the last sun-burst of expiring day 
In dying twilight weeps itself away,” 

we see the bare rocks encircling the lonely lake, or the grey cathedral 
towers rising solemnly in the still evening. His “ View of Westminster 
Halland Abbey from the Bridge,” is almost a deception : nothing can be 
more real than the ruddy glow of sunset, blending with the cold blue of 
the sky above, and the effect of the lamps glimmering in the moon- 
light ; the towers of the Abbey and the roof of the Hall are, however, 
scarcely solid enough. Rosson has also some beautiful extended views 
of lake scenery, the only fault of which is a too great smoothness and 
monotony of texture. Banrrert’s resplendent sun-light effects and 
Claude-like evening skies are a perfect contrast to the cool green fresh- 
ness of Cox’s verdurous scenes. This last-mentioned artist has seve- 
ral delightful little sketches of the exterior and interior of Haddon 
Hall ; and two or three larger pictures, in which he has made mere ambi- 
tious attempts with considerable success. GastTiNEAU has made great 
advances this year. The number and excellence of his productions, 
and the variety of his effects,—moonlight (of which he has two or three 
beautiful examples), sunset and sunrise, storm and calm, a sea view or 
two, and more than one large picture, painted with a greater degree of 
force than was his wont,—attest his industry and improved talent. 
Evans has several natural-looking scenes, wanting only a little more 
power. W. Turner, T. Frevpinc, and W. Scort, also exhibit pro- 
ductions of great beauty in landscape. 

Provt is, as usual, rich in his broad, forcible, and gaily-coloured 
architectural views, and picturesque fragments of curious old buildings. 
Mackenzie has one or two elaborate and technically accurate Interiors 
of Cathedrals. Nasu is not happy in his oo though he has two or 
three populous scenes,—such as a Market-place, an Inn-yard, and the 
Interior of a Church,—which appear to have been well studied. Hara- 
1nG’s Scene at Naples is brilliant and clever, but it does not fulfil the 
promise of his sketches: the procession is not well brought out; and 
the picture, as a whole, wants completeness of effect. CaTTERMOLE 18 
more intelligible this year. His Cloister scene (247) is profuse in 
Gothic ornament, rather more so than is perhaps ccrrect ; it wants 
relief of light and shade. His Interior at Haddon (309) is purely 
coloured. X a 

Henr has a numerous display of Plough-boys and Rustic Portraits, 
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the force and identity of which in resemblance and expression not only 
excuse, but-justify his choice of the subjects and coarseness of touch. 
His flesh is not so red this year ; the tone of colour is not in the least ex- 
aggerated. One boy is eating hot bread and milk ; and another has got 
a-lump of pudding, and is looking with a quiet merry leer of delight. 
This artist has likewise got one or two studies of swarthy Fishermen 
and Smugglers, with coal-black hair and beards, and looking like an- 
cient Britons. His fruit, flowers, and dead game, are all but real. 
Lewis has several very masterly pictures, of Sporting and Cottage 
scenes in the Highlands. He selects the same class of subjects as 
Epwix Lanpserer, and treats them in a similar way; rather too 
much so. His style is mannered, being too uniformly sketchy, with 
a hard outline; and his flesh tints are always too opaque. His 
best picture is ‘‘ Highland Hospitality” (192). ‘The two gentlemen 
guests are, in costume, look, and air, true portraits; the attitudes of 
both are easy, natural, and graceful—particularly the one lighting his 
cigar at an ember of wood. The attitudes of the Highland host and 
the old dame appear, on the contrary, studied and artificial, F. Tay- 
LER has two pictures of great promise—‘ The Spectator reading his 
papers to Sir Roger de Coverley,” and ‘ Rich Relations” (299). 
J. CrisnoiMe has also several clever pictures; of which ‘‘ King James 
the First and his jeweller Heriot” (359), and ‘* Shakspeare before Jus- 
tice Shallow” (329), are the best; Shakspeare’s face is copied from 
the Chandos portrait, but he looks neither like a poet nor a deer-stealer. 
The composition and making up of both pictures is artist-like, and the 
expression of Heriot is excellent; King James, too, laughs royally 
enough. STEPHANOFF’s picture of the “‘ Banquet Scene in Henry the 
Eighth” (56), where the King first sees Anne Boleyn, is gay, but 
more fit to be painted on glass, for the sake of its rich display of co- 
lour, than to be looked at as an historical picture. His faces are all 
alike, in possessing an affected character; and this capital defect, 
which is observable in all the works of this artist, neutralizes his 
mechanical skill. Ricurer’s “ King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid” (3) is too meretricious in style: the beggar is a bloom- 
ing courtesan, with loose golden tresses wantoning on her am- 
ple and not concealed charms; and her ragged petticoat is in the 
style of Opera beggars (not those of the Beggars’ Opera). J. M. 
Waicut has a number of his clever little Stothardian designs, and a 
large picture from Tom Jones, of “ Jenny Jones before Mrs. Deborah 
Wilkins” (126), which is admirable for truth of character and expres- 
sion: you seem to have seen all the gossips before. J. W. Wricut 
has several beautiful designs, painted in his usual broad and powerful 
style, with rich colouring. ‘‘ Isaac of York, Rebecca, and Gurth,” 
has all the force of an oil-painting. The head of the Jew and his in- 
tense look are finely portrayed: Gurth’s figure, attitude, and costume, 
are also good; somewhat too noble and classical, perhaps, for a swine- 
herd. Rebecca is like one of Cnaton’s ladies in fancy costume. 
«The Confidential Communication” (409), two females talking over 
the contents, of a letter which one of them has received, is, for drawing, 
colouring, and composition, a gem ; and the beauty and expression of the 
one whose face is seen, adds a charm and interest to the picture, which 
completes its attraction. It is perfect nature and perfect art combined. 
Last, but assuredly not least, are the brilliant pictures of Miss L. 
Suarre. Thescene with the two rival ladies at the ball-room, where one 
faints away at seeing the other enter with a black attendant dressed in a 
kirtle of embroidery of the same piece with her own dress, is highly 
wrought and beautifully painted; but the mortified fair one’s swoon is 
too deadly, and the company appear to look upon the scene with great 
sang froid. ‘* The Widow” (369) is comely and expressive ; and the 
“Two Sisters” are lovely girls beautifully painted, but the look of one 
is not that of a daughter contemplating a deceased mother’s picture. 
Miss Suarre’s style of painting is rich, forcible, pure, and highly- 
finished ; but it is a little too hard and China-like this year; and in 
elaborating the faces, she loses something both of tenderness and vigour 
of expression. 


NEW CARICATURES. 


H. B. fails as a political caricaturist, ‘in affecting the juste milieu. 
A caricaturist should seize upon the “ points of humour” to furnish 
mirth and a moral to all parties. Like the satirist, his range is bound- 
less and universal; his shafts.of ridicule should fly on all sides. In 
these exciting times, the only books we read are newspapers, the only 
prints we look at are caricatures. But H. B. starves us, or at best 
mocks us with milk and water diet. ‘‘ The Duke” in the act of launch- 
ing a spear against the great stalking-horse of Reform, looks as imbe- 
eile as he has proved to be. The meeting of Lords Grey, Brougham, 
and Russell, after the rejection of the Bill, does not raise a smile ; and 
the Dinner scene at the Red Lion, is too trivial a point to amuse just 
now. The Inquest on the late (meaning the present) Administration, 
is good, though somewhat commonplace. But for the clever like- 
nesses, these caricatures would not detain the passer by M‘LEan’s 
shop-window. What a mine of intrigue H. B. leaves unexplored ! 
what shouts of laughter he lets be unechoed! How would Gittray 
have revelled in this sea of politics ! 





NEW MUSIC. 


Sacred Melodies, chiefly selected from Eminent Composers, and 
arranged for One or Two Voices; with an Accompaniment for 
the Organ or Pianoforte, and adapted to appropriate poetry. By 
Joun Goss. 


While so many quacks and pretenders are, by dint of sheer impu- 
‘dence, pushing the trashy compilations which they dignify with the 
name of compositions, into notice, we regret that a writer of Mr. Goss’s 
genius and talent should contribute so much less than he has the power 
to do towards advancing the credit of our native school. We urge upon 
him as a duty, not to hide his talent under a napkin ; and not to suffer 
himself to be outstripped in the contest for popular fame, by those who 
are so much hisinferiors. The present elegant and unpretending little 
work contains only incidental proofs of his attainments as a musician, 
but it is impossible that they should not appear even in a compilation 
of Psalm tunes. Of these, the volume contains about fifty, many of 


the vocal and instrumental compositions of JosrrH and MicuaEt 
Haypn, Mozart, Srour, BEETHOVEN, and other celebrated writers of 
the German school, and some (we wish that more had been) original. 


We would especially point attention to the music of “ Behold the 
western evening light,” and Sir James E. Smrrn’s beautiful hymn, 
‘** Holy, wise, eternal Father,” as specimens of sacred composition in 
the best and purest taste. The only fault that we find is the adapta- 
tion (in a few instances) of words to a metre unlike that of the 
original. This, though too common a fault, is not, on that account, the 
less a heinous one; and nothing but absolute necessity can be pleaded 
in its justification. For example, the chorus from Graun’s Te Deum 
is fitted to a well-known hymn by Ocitvie: the first line of the ori- 
ginal is 

** Te gloriosus Apostolorum chorus ;” 
Of the adaptation— 

‘* Begin, my soul, th’exalted lay.” 
Now these two lines contain every point of dissimilarity; both quan- 
tity, accent, beginning, and ending-—all are unlike: it follows, there- 
fore, that the music which fits the one cannot fit the other. Sponr’s 
exquisite Quartet, “ Blest are the departed,” is, by the same Procrus- 
tean process, cut down toa short metre hymn. We point out these 
instances (and they are rare ones in this collection) as blemishes which 
Mr. Goss’s good taste will lead him to correct. 

The Poetry of the volume is selected with equal good taste as the 
music, from the writings of Warrs, Dopprincr, Cowrrr, Mrs. Bar- 
BAULD, Montrcomery, and others who have especially excelled in 
sacred song. 

* O Domine Deus.” Composed by M. Marie ttt. 

This piece of Latin doggrel is said, on the title-page of the present 
composition, to have been the prayer of Mary of Scotland, immedi- 
ately previous to her execution: it may have been so, but it is sad stuff 
nevertheless, and M. Mantewwi has not improved it by false spelling 
and false accent. The music, which consists of a Solo for soprano, leading 
into a quartet, is cleverly put together, although it exhibits no very 
novel features. 

L’Hilarité ; a Set of Quadrilles. 

Pretty and easy. 

The Bridal; a Song. Composed by C. E. Horn. 

We fear this song is the last of CHartEs Horn’s that we shall be 
called on to review for some time, as we learn that he is departed for 
his second trip to the United States. Horn is a loss to our musical 
world. He is a well-educated musician, a clever composer, and a singer 
of no mean pretensions. He is best known asa ballad writer, and here 
he has few superiors; but he has written enough in other styles to 
evince powers of a higher order than are necessary for the composition 
of such a song as “* The Bridal.” In this, as in most of‘his later pro- 
ductions, he has written “to order ;” often to the trashy words which 
publishers supply, and therefore he has written too loosely and too 
much. It is not one of his best songs, but it is above the ayerage value 
of songs-in general. 


“Come again, come again.” By J. BLewirr. 

** Softly o'er the mountain's brow.” By J. F. Poutrer. 
“When the bright moon.” By P. Kuirz. 

“ The faithless knight.” By J. T. Craven. 

We place these songs.in the order of their respective merits. The 
melody of the first is joyous and exhilarating (F1eip has thought it 
worth while to make it the basis of a Fantasia for the Pianoforte) ; but 
there is rather too much clattering of words, and also too much repeti- 
tion of ‘ come again,” which, in the course of the song, occurs nearly 
fifty times. 

The second does not pretend to much science or novelty, but the mo- 
tivo is graceful. The arrangement in page 5 betrays inexperience, to 
say the least of it: the passage in the first line admits of something 
good in the way of accompaniment, in the place of its present un- 
couthness. 

The third depends entirely upon the accompaniment for effect ; and, 
at best, is but a meagre affair. 

The fourth is one of those compositions (and there are too many 
such) which betray an utter disregard of the way in which words are 
disposed of. No word should be repeated in singing, except it will 
bear repetition inreading. Mr, Craven’s disregard of this rule leads 
him into such absurdities as these— 

*¢ Then I'll claim thee for a bride, 
When ’tis nature’s, nature’s heyday : 
Thus a youth of lordly mien, 
Clad in courtly, courtly fashion, 
To the hamlet’s rural queen 
Told his thoughtless, thoughtless passion.” 
Sterne’s Maria; a Song. By Vincent Nove to. 

The plaintive melody of an old English air has been judiciously 
arranged by Mr. Novetto, adapted to appropriate words, and intro- 
duced by a Recitative; altogether forming a song which, in its present 
form, we have great pleasure in recommending to general notice. 


By Francis Hopges. 


“ Sicut locutus est ;” a Trio, for Soprano, Countertenor, and Bass. 

Composed by FENo@xI0. 

What an evidence is this composition of the former glory of the 
Italian school of vocal writing! Here is a writer, unknown to our 
musical historians even by name; a few of whose compositions have 
found their way to this country by accident, but who is, nevertheless, 
worthy to rank with Crart, Leo, or Durante. What must have been 
the musical riches of an age a and country which could thus afford to 
consign the writings of such a composer as FENoGLIo to oblivion ! 
The Trio before us was brought to England in MS. by Rosert 
Benson, Esq., who has allowed Mr. Novetto to arrange and publish 
it. It was originally written for two voices ; but he has, most judi- 
ciously, added a vocal bass. We wish, for the sake of rendering it 


more generally useful, that the second line had been printed in the 
treble clef: such a transposition would have involved no musicel im- 
‘propriety, while its circulation would thereby have been considerably 
increased. 





which are old favourites, in their original garb ; many are selected from 
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The Venetian Boatman’s Evening Hymn. The Music by 
Szsastian Bacu; the English words by E. Taytor. 


It is needless to waste our own time and that of our readers by praising 
Sepast1an Bacu ; but those who have been accustomed only to the 
elaborate and’ gigantic character of his organ and harpsichord music, 
will find in this little composition every grace that melody and harmony 
can lavish upon vocal writing, 





THINGS AND. THOUGHTS, 
FOUND HERE AND THERE. 


Buvurtrore Notions or British Generosity.—The young Rajah gave 
a dinner in the evening to the Commander-in-Chief, and entertained us with 
nantches and mimics. This latter amusement, which appears to be the only 

roach to dramatic exhibition among the Indians, is, generally speaking, a 
tissue of noisy, vulgar ribaldry ; but it is sometimes amusing, even to Europeans. 
Lremember one occasion on which the Begum Sumroo entertained our party 
with a similar pantomime, when we were much diverted. It was just after 
the capture of Bhurtpore. The dramatis persone of the scene enacted were 
an English prize-ugent, and a poor peasant of Bhurtpore. The former wore 
an immense cocked-hat and sword; the latter was stark naked, with the ex- 
cepfion of a most scanty dootee, or waist-cloth. The prize-agent stops him, 
and demands his jewels and money. ‘The half- starved wretch protests his po- 
verty, and a peals to his own miserable appearance as the proof. The English- 
man, upon this, makes him a furious speech, well garnished with G-d d—mns, 
seizes on the trembling Bhurtporean, and, determined not to leave him without 
having extracted something from him, takes out a pair of scissors, cuts off his 
Jong shaggy hair close to his skull, crams it into his pocket, and exit swearing. 
—Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 

American Drivinc.—When the mail in which I was travelling arrived at 
the north branch of the Potomac, we found it so swollen by the late rains that 
@ passage seemed not only dangerous but impracticable. The coachman, how- 
ever, a cool and determined fellow, crossed over on horseback ; he then returned, 
a one of the passengers on the near leader, and resolutely drove his four 

orses into the torrent, which was sixty or,seventy yards in width, running 
like a millrace, and so deep that it reached nearly up to the backs of the horses. 
I was with him on the box. The inside passengers pulled off their coats and 
prepared toswim. The water forced itself into the coach ; but we reached the 
opposite bank without disaster. On the preceding evening the coachman had 
only prevented the mail from being entirely carried away by turning the horses’ 
heads down the stream, so that the coach and horses were swimming for nearly 
thirty yards.— Vigne’s Six Months in America. 


Parent anv Cuity.— It is thus,” replied her father, ‘she pays me back 
for all I have endured. It is a sweet consciousness to know that we make even 
one creature happy. When I feel this little heart beat tranquilly against mine, 
when I see her lay her contented head thus upon my bosom, I feel I do not live 
in vain. She is a precious legacy bequeathed to me by an angel, that in life 
shed sunshine upon my path, and even in death did not desert me, since she left 
me the memory of her on and this little flower, to be watered by my tears 
and pay me with its smiles.” There were some drops upon the pox: ca of 
Alice: they had fallen from her father’s eyes. She looked up on feeling them ; 
and immediately the little warm white hand came forth from his bosom, and 
went caressingly to his face; and then the mouth, pure as the yet unopened bud, 
was raised with the violet eyes, as if she brought a balm to sorrow, and thought 
he wanted but her kiss to make him happy.— Woman’s Love. 


Sxetcu or a Spanisu Guerritta.—The general appearance of the Guer- 
rillas is described by a British officer as “horribly grotesque; any thing of a 
jacket, any thing of a cap, any thing of a sword, pistcl, or carbine, and any 
thing of a horse.” —Southey’s Peninsular War. 

Tur Monet or a Private Tutor.—The tutor came to live in the house, 
and was thought every thing a tutor should be; Lord Arlington liked him, and 
he liked Cor Arlington ; and there was the most perfectly good understanding 
between them. But it was unfortunately too good an understanding, and one 
which enabled each to pursue his own course and to do us he liked without 
constraining and interfering with the other. So the tutor practised the flute, 
and botanized and sentimentalized, and mused and reveried, and wrote verses on 
the first snowdrop and the last oak-leaf, and indulged the aspirations of his 
**fine mind ” without bestowing avery lavish attention on the still finer mind 
of his pupil. The pupil meanwhile would be fishing and rabbit-catching, and 
coursing and shooting, and following the natural bent of lively, healthy, active 
boyho , little checked by the tutor, who found more leisure for his own pur- 
suits; and never checked, except for tearing his coat or dirtying his hands, by 
the fond, and not very intelligent mother, who smiled at the colour on his chee 
when he came in warm with exercise, und only said it was “so good for him! ” 
— Arlington. 


Pats or Butter Ative.—lIn the cool of the afternoon, we strolled out for an 
hour in the gram-fields, and shot several brace of quails, which, at this season, 
are like little flying pats of butter! I have heard it averred that these delicate 
bonnes-bouches are sometimes so fat in the grain-season, that when they are 
shot, they burst, from their own weight, us they fall on the parched ground.— 
Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 


Roya Discrimination.—I shall begin with General Johnson, whom I 
found exercising the functions of governor on my arrival at Minorca. Amon 
the men, asI said before, he was known by the name of the Fighting Colonel ; 
but the ladies distinguished him by the more flattering appellative of the Hand- 
some Johnson. Although of a fiery and irritable temper when provoked, he 
was in ordinary society one of the most pleasant and agreeable fellows in the 
world. As Lhad served with him in Germany during the greater part of the 
war, I had the satisfaction of finding a welcome and a home in his house on-my 
arrival at Minorca. One of the circumstances which gave rise to his less agree- 
able nickname took place under the observation of royalty itself. Towards the 
conclusion of the reign of George the Second, large wigs were still.in fashion ; 
and Johnson having gone to. the theatre on an evening when the King was to be 
present, he unfortunately involved himself in a quarrel; when, with that:haste 
and violence for which he was so remarkable, he pulled off the wig of his an- 

onist, and threw it on the stage. It so happened, that his commanding 
officer, General Conway, one of the gentlemen of the King’s Bedchamber, was 
standing at the moment behind his Majesty's chair; and to him the King turned 
round, and asked who it was who had committed the act. of violence. General 
Conway replied, that he feared it was an officer of his regiment, Major Johnson : 
on which the King observed, in a deep tone of resentment, ‘“ And a Major he 
shall remain.” Soon after the affair in the theatre, Major Johnson went to join 
his regiment at Manchester, which was then considered a Jacobite town. lam 
not aware of the corresponding title in modern nomenclature, but I believe that 
the terms ‘‘ democrat” and ‘ radical” have each had their day. Going one 
evening to the assembly, he found the favourite tunes consisted of those Jacobit 





political feelings of the audience. Soon after Major Joh had entered the 


,assembly-room, ‘‘ Over the water to Charlie,” or some equally offensive: tune, 


was struck up by the orchestra; when the Major, unable any longer to restrain 
himself, called out to the musicians to stop; and on their yielding obedience, re- 
quired them to play ‘¢ God save the King.” On this interruption, the Master 
of the Ceremonies, a man of some note in the town, although tinged with su 
posed sentiments of disloyalty, for which his townsmen were understood to Be 
distinguished, strutted up to the Major, and asked if he, an entire stranger in the 
place, persisted in making a demand which was calculated to interrupt the 
amusements of the evening. Major Johnson could ill brook the supercilious and. 
authoritative air with which this remonstrance was addressed to him; and 
taking the Master of the Ceremonies by the nose, he twirled him round until 
the poor little man was hustled away by some of his friends; on which Johnson, 
turning round to the orchestra, again required them to play the King’s An- 
them. To this demand there was some demur on the part of the musiciavs; on 
which the Major snatched up the, great bass fiddle, and applied it with such 
good-will to the head of one of the delinquents, as to leave him standing amidst 
the shattered fragments of the instrument. This new adventure was speedily 
communicated to General Conway ; who having found an opportunity of stating 
it to the King, made it the means of restoring Major Johnson to the royal 
favour; and from that period his promotion proceeded in the ordinary course. — 
Memoirs of Sir James Campbell. 

Fame.—We reckon it a striking fact in Johnson’s history, this carelessness of 
his to “ Fame;” as if it were a quite priceless matter—the grand ultimatum, 
and heavenly Constantine’s Banner they had to follow, and conquer under. 
Thy “fame!” unhappy mortal, where will it and thou both be in some fifty 
years? Shakspeare himself has lasted but two hundred ; Homer (partly by 
accident) three thousand; and does not already an ETERNITY encircle 
every me and every thee? Cease, then, to sit feverishly hatching on that 
‘*fame”’ of thine, and flapping and shrieking with fierce hisses, like hrood-goose 
on her last egg, if man shall or dare approach it! Quarrel not with me, hate 
me not, my brother; make what thou canst of thy egg, and welcome: God 
knows I will not steal it; I believe it to be addle.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Tur InpomiraBiLity or THE Fry.—Imagine the endeavour to tame a fly ! 
It is obvious that there is no getting at him : te does not comprehend you ; he- 
knows nothing about you ; it is doubtful, in spite of his large eyes, whether he 
even sees you, at least to any purpose of recognition. How capriciously and 
provokingly he glides hither and thither! What angles and diagrams he de- 
scribes in his locomotion, seemingly without any purpose! He will peg away 
at your sugar, but stop him who can when he has done with it. Thumping 
(if you could get some fairy stick that should do it with impunity) would have 
no effect on a creature who shall bump his head half the morning at a pane of 
glass, and never learn that there is no getting through it. Solitary imprison- 
ment would be lost on the incomprehensible little wretch, who can stand still 
with as much pertinacity as he can bustle about, and will stick a whole day in one 
— The best thing to be said of him is, that he is as fond of cleaning 
nimself as a cat, doing it much in the same manner; and that he often rubs his 
hands together with an appearance of great energy and satisfaction.—New 
Monthly Magazine for May. 

Latest News rrom Canapa.—Wheat at the Canadas, according to the dis- 
tance from the place of export, varies from 3s. to 5s. 6d. the bushel ; beef (winter), 
23d. the pound, summer, 54d. to 4d. ; mutton in the winter is 24d. the pound, 
in summer it is a little dearer; potatoes are from Is. to 2s. the bushel; a goose 
or a turkey may be purchased for 2s. or 2s. 6d., and a couple of fowls for 1s. or 
ls. 6d, Ship-carpenters can earn from 5s. to 7s. a-day; labourers, 2s, Gd. to 
4s. a-day; handicraft tradesmen, from 5s. to 7s. 6d. a-day ; house-servants re- 
ceive from 26s. to 36s. a month, with food; females from 15s. to 80s. a month, 
with food. In Quebec and Montreal, excellent board and lodging may be ob- 
tained in the principal hotels and. boarding-houses at 20s. to 39s. a-week. 
labourer or mechanic would pay 7s. to 9s. 6d. a-week, for which he will get tea 
or coffee, with meat for breakfast, a good dinner, and supper at night. An ex- 
cellent private dwelling-house may be rented at from 100/. to 150/. a year un-- 
furnished; and shops, according to their situation, at from 80/. to 100. A 
farm of 100 acres, with 20 or 30-acres clear, with a dwelling-house, may be pur- 
chased in the Canadas for 150/. to 300/., according to the situation.— Vigne’s 
Six Months in America. 

VaLuaBLe CertiFicaTe or CHARACTER.—We were pestered by sellers of 
coins, who pretended to have dug them out of the ruins of Kanoge, but who had 
probably manufactured them for the occasion. One old fellow, to induce me to 
or showed me some certificates of character which he had obtained from 

2nglish travellers, but which, being written in English, he could not read him- 
self. Almost the first which he put into my hand ran thus—‘“ The bearer is a 
d—d old rascal; kick him out of camp.”—Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches 
in India. 

A GERMAN Prince.—Ay, it is of the kind that sounds magnificent, and 
used to petrify us islanders ;-—an estate that takes ten days to drive through— 
ten chateaux, each one more vast and uncomfortable than the other—a thousand 
gamekeepers—ten thousand farming-servants—half a million of tenants—a body- 
guard—power to hang his own thieves—and a thousand times more sheep and 
oxen than Job had the second time. All this sounds grand enough to take 
moderate people’s breath away ; but give me compact, available English wealth. 
That is the wealth to be enjoyed. This feudal splendour is fit only to be stared 
at and talked about.— Arlington. 

Tuer Ancient AND THE MopeRNn Novet.—The flimsy, dull novel, full of 
fashion, etiquette, and politics, is superseding the fine old legend devoted to dis- 
closing the heart and painting mind and manners. I like to have the light of 
fancy let in upon me through the stained glass of a gothic window, with its 
deep tints, its rich and mingled hues, instead of catching it through plate glass 
and paltry frames. I like to behold beauty in “ mt and pall,” with her 
high and proud consciousness of her own power, rather than your questionable 
dames flirting in tinsel and gossamer gauze, as light and as specious as their 
own character.— Woman's Love. 

Dumonr’s Last Worps on BeENtHAM.—What I most admire is, the man- 
ner in which Mr. Bentham has laid down his principle, the development he 
has given to it, and the rigorous logic of his induction from it. The first book 
of the Treatise on Legislation, is an art of reasoning upon this principle, ot 
distinguishing it from the false notions which usurp its place, of. analyzing evil, 
and of showing the strength of the legislator in the Sur sanctions—natural, 
moral, political, and religious. The whole is new, at least with regard. to me- 
thod and arrangement ; and they who have attacked the principle generally, have 
taken good care not to make a special attack upon the detailed exposition of the 
system. Egotism and materialism !—how absurd ! Nothing but vile declama- 
tion and insipid mummery! Look into the catalogue of pleasures, for the rank 
which the-author assigns to those of benevolence, and see how he finds in them 
the germ of all social virtues! His admirable Treatise upon the Indirect 
Means of Preventing Crime, contains, among others, three chapters sufficient 
to pulverize: all. those miserable objections.. One is on the cultivation of. bene- 





airs which, although now admired for their intrinsic value, were at that. time 
applauded or condemned as they happened to jiazmonize or to clash with the 








volence, anothor on the proper use of the motive of honour, and the third-on the 
importance of religion  . maintained in.a proper direction, —that isto say, of 
that religion which conduces to the benefit of society. I am convinced that 
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Fenelon himself would have put his name to every word of this doctrine. Con- 
sider the nature and number of Mr. Bentham’s works ; see what a wide range 
he has taken in Legislation ; and is it not acknowledged, that no man has more 
ihe character of originality, independence, love of public good, disinterestedness, 
and noble courage in braving the dangers and persecutions which have more 
than once threatened his old age? His moral life is as beautiful as his intel- 
lectual. Mr. Bentham passes in England, whether with justice or not I am un- 
able to determine, for the chief, [ mean the spiritual chief, of the Radical party. 
His name, therefore, is not in good repute with those in power, or those who 
see greater dangers than advantages in a reform, especially a Radical Reform. 
I do not pretend to give an opinion, either for or against; but it must be under- 
stood, that he has never enjoyed the favour either of Government or of the high 
Aristocracy ; and this must guide, even in other countries, those who desire not 
to commit themselves ; for Mr. Bentham’s ensign leads neither to riches nor to 
power.—Prefuce to Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau. 


TRAVELLING IN INpD1A.—It would, perhaps, be worth while to record, as 
well as I can remember, the matériel and personnel of my camp equipment ; an 
humble captain and single man, travelling on the most economical principles. 
One double-poled tent, one routee or small tent, a pdl or servant’s tent, two 
elephants, six camels, four horses, a pony, a buggy, and twenty-four servants, 
besides mahouts, serwdns or camel-drivers, and tent-pitchers.—Mundy’s Pen 
and Pencil Sketches in India. 


Tue Terrors oF Criticism.—Johnson, for his part, was no man to be 
killed “¢ by a review ;” concerning which matter, it was said bya benevolent 
person, “ If any author can be reviewed to death, let it be, with all convenient 
despatch, done.” — Carlisle in Fraser. [This is hard measure for the thin- 
skinned. None, however, now-a-days need fear being slaughtered by the critic’s 
knife, though they may be surfeited by his currant jelly. At the time when 
Keates and others were killed by an article, it must be remembered that the 
nature of the deadly instrument, like fire-arms among savages, was scarcely 
understood, and men died as much of fright as of wounds. Besides, in those 
times, these tribunals dealt as severely with a man’s personal, moral, and family 
history, as with his talents or his works. 


Necro Tirtr.—At Baltimore, whilst taking a sketch, T told a drunken ill- 
favoured old nigger, that I would take his picture. He accordingly placed him- 
self in attitude, and I soon hit him off with the camera-lucida. He was very 
much pleased, and showed the picture to his coloured friends, the slaves, who 
were working near me. He soon returned with an old black as ugly as him- 
self, and said that this man wished to have his “ title” taken too.— Vigne's 
Six Months in America, 


Cuanracteristic.—It is recorded of the celebrated Mr. Curran, that going 
to his inn early one summer morning, after a long sitting with some friends in 
Glasgow, he observed a man saaiel asleep in the kennel, his upturned face 
gilded with the rays of the newly-risen sun. Mr. Curran awoke the sleeper, 
who, like himself, had been indulging rather freely the previous night, and had 
no recollection of taking up the position in which he was found. After the first 
surprise was over, he thrust his band into his pocket, where he found a quantity 
of small change; on discovering which, with a face of the utmost compunction 
and alarm, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Gude guide us! ha’e I been sae far left to mysel’ as 
to change a note?” [The story is a good enough story, but it has every feature 
of Joe Miller. 

Anonymous Lerrer-writinc.—An anonymous letter isa mode of moral 
murder, which, using only a pen for a poinard, and an inkstand for a bowl, 
poisons confidence, and stabs characters without fear of detection. 


InpIAN SurenrstirionN.—On our return to camp, I found there a fine spe- 
cimen of those holy mendicants called fakirs; although, by the by, I apply the 
epithet of mendicant undeservedly to him (as I also do most probably the term 
holy), as he would not take from me the money I offered. He was a pitiable 
object, although he had a handsome and—in spite of his downcast eyes—rather 
aroguish countenance. One arm was raised aloft, and having been in that po- 
sition for twelve years, the power of lowering it was lost ; it was withered to 
one-fourth of the size of its fellow, and the nails were nearly two inches long. 
He was about to undertake a further penance of standing on one leg for twelve 
more years; after which he had some thoughts of measuring his length to 
Cape Comorin! Poor misguided enthusiast !—‘‘in hope to merit heaven by 
making earth a hell!” —Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 

{To measure his length to any place, means to Fe on all fours, and scrupu- 
lously placing at each move his toes where his head had been. } 


Nore-rakine AND IpLE-TALKING.—An exception was early taken against 
this Life of Johnson, and all similar enterprises, which we here recommend ; and 
has been transmitted from critic to critic, and repeated in their several 
dialects, uninterruptedly ever since,—that such jottings down of careless con- 
versation are an infringement of social privacy; a crime against our highest 
freedom, the freedom of man’s intercourse with man. To this accusation, 
which we have read and heard oftener than enough, might it not be well for 
once to offer the flattest contradiction and plea of Not at all guilty? Not that 
conversation is noted down, but that conversation should not deserve noting 
down, is the evil. Doubtless, if conversation be falsely recorded, then is it simply 
a lie, and worthy of being swept with all despatch to the Father of Lies. But 
if, on the other eek conversation can be authentically recorded, and any one 
is ready for the task, let him by all means proceed with it. Let conversation be 
kept in remembrance to the latest date possible. Nay, should the consciousness 
that a man may be among us “ taking notes,” tend in any measure to restrict 
those floods of idle, insincere speech, with which the thought of mankind is well 
nigh drowned—were it other than the most indubitable benefit? He who speaks 
ei cares not, needs not care, though his words be preserved to remotest 
time; for him who speaks dishonestly, the fittest of all punishments seems to be 
this same, which the nature of the case provides. The dishonest speaker, not 
he only who purposely utters falsehoods, but he who does not purposely, and 
with sincere heart, utter truth, and truth alone—who babbles he knows not 
what, and has clapped no bridle on his tongue, but lets it run racket, ejecting 
chatter and futility—is among the most indubitable malefactors omitted or in- 
serted in the Criminal Calendar. To him that will well consider it, idle speak- 
ing is precisely the beginning of all hollowness, halfness, infidelity (want of 
faithfulness) ; the genial atmosphere in which rank weeds of every kind attain 
the mastery over noble fruits in man’s life, and utterly choke them out; one of 
the most crying maladies of these days, and to be testified against, and in all ways 
tothe uttermost withstood. Wise, of a wisdom far beyond our hollow depth, was 
that old precept, “ Watch thy tongue ; out of it are the issues of life! "—** Man 
4s properly an incarnated word :” the word that he speaks is the man himself. 

ere eyes pt into the head, that we might see; or only that we might fancy, 
and plausibly pretend, we had seen ? as the tongue suspended there, that it 
might tell truly what we had seen and make man the soul’s-brother of man; or 
only that it might utter vain sounds, jargon, soul-confusing, and so divide man, 
as by enchant walls of darkness, from union with man? Thou who wearest 
that cunning heaven-made organ, a tongue, think well of this. Speak not, I 
Pecbonately entreut thee, till thy thought have silently matured itself, till thou 

ave other than mad and mad-making noises to emit: HOLD THY TONGUE 
(thou hast it a-holding) till some meaning lie behind, to. set it wagging.— 
Carlisle on Boswell’s Johnson, in Fraser's Magazine for May. 





PRICES CURRENT. 

















BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 

Satur. | Monday.| Tuesday. | ednes.| Thurs. { Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols ...... £33 834 844 843 84¢ 84g 
Ditto for Account........ £34 83% 84g 844 84t 849 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... Bug 824 83 83+ 83% 83e 
34 per Cents. of 1818. ....]| —— a - —_ —_— — 
Reduced 34 per Cents..... 893 894 90% 91 914 Ole 
New 34 per Cents. ....... 91 903 914 92 92¢ 92% 
4 per Cents, of 1826. ..... 994 994 994 100 1004 100% 
Long Annuities.......... 16} 16} 16 163 16% 163 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. .. 201 2004 201 202 2014 201¢ 
India Stock, 104 per Cent 2034 2044 2034 £054 2054 —— 
South Sea Stock, 24p. Cent.) —— — —-- 943 — 
Carnatic Stock, 4 per Cent.| —— — — —_— — 92% 
Ditto Ditto, 3 per Cent a ae -_ — 83 
Exchequer Bills,l4d.p.diem | 8 10 5 6 89 79 68 
India Bonds, 24 per Cent..| 2 1 dis} 3.1 dis] 4 2dis | 21 dis | 2 ldis | 2 1dis 























FOREIGN FUNDS, 
The Dividends on Stocks printed in Italics are not payable in London; on those 
preceded by an Asterisk the Divideuds are totally or partially suspended, 

















pT eer 5 p.Ct. 91 *Mexican......0.e008 5 p. Ct. 27 
Belgian ......... 5 — F4¢ PPDItto ......cevcesece 6 — 324 
eRe 5 — 484 Diito, (Div. from) 18386 5 — 154 
*Buenos Ayres........ 6 — 244 Dtito; DittOs so. 0660 6 — 19 
TEE th wine'ss abenes 6 — 16% Neapolitan of 1824... 5 — — 
PUGOMDIAN 0006555000 6 — 104 *Peruvian .......0000s 6 — 13¢ 
*Ditto of 1824 ........ 6 — ll¢ Portuguese .........+ 5 — 51 
iy re ee 3— 67 Ditto Regency Scrip.. 5 — par 
OTT Ee Pre 24 — 44 Prussian ......ss0ee. 5 — 100% 
Do.( Rothschild’sCers,) 24 — 45 Ditto of 1822......... 5 — 100% 
ST ear 5 — Df. 50c IRE 66 e048 Sven 5 — 98¢ 
Do. (Rothschild’sCers.)3 — |63f 60c Ditto (Hope's)....... 5 — 94 
Ditto Bank Shares . of 1200 Frs. |1700f.0c § * Spanish, 1820......... 5 — 9 
*Greek of 1825........ 5 p-Ct.| 30 §*Ditto, 1821 and1822..5 — 14 
*Guatemala.......... 6 — — *Ditto, 1823........ 5 — 12g 





SHARES. 
The Prices of several of the following Shares are merely nominal. 



























MINES. DOCKS. 
Anglo-Mexican,per share of £100 7+ Commercial . ..per share of £10( 75% 
SE i scab scr ease 650 150] 157$ f/ East Couutry............ 106 7 
BNO a 5.50 50. 04 sawn Os 08 50] 34 WeONG LMMB:.. 6.6558 6 scccce per Ct. 612 
op eee » 20 1 en, RTE L EERE IEE _ = 644 
Ditto, Imperial 35] 45 St: Katherine. .......1.. = Wits 
Ditto, National 25 14 Ditto, 44 per Cent. Bonds. —]{ 102 
Ditto. St. John del Rey... 20 5 Ditto, 4 per Cent. Ditto. .  — 100% 
BUMS 6. ves ves - 50 7% WOSE TIME: ccs iv acicese —| lil 
OO ee er 55 5t BRIDGES, 

Is 5h 8x tases ass 25 21 Hammersmith .per share of £50 20 
ERS eee 20 54 SOuthwarWhsccsccescces -. 100 2 
re 50 3k Ditto, New 7} per Cent... 50 24 
Irish Mining............. 25] - Vauxhall .....ssccccevees 100 le 
DOPED 6.5 via v's vias osices 100 2y WSO. onic ccccsecccs 100 2 
Real del Monte .......... 400 24 Ditto, Ann. of 8. for 60/. 234 
United PN .s.050006:08 40 4} Ditto, Ditto of 7/. for 40/. 20¢ 
Me ee _— 34 Ditto, 5 per Cent. Bonds of 100/.} 112 
HAY anp STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CuMBERLAND. SMirurievp. Portman. Warrecaarec. 
Hay, Coarse Meadow..... Os.to Os ++ 80s.to 95s. 7M. 1 OBR. ccc 50s to 95s. 
Useful Ditto ........66 50-2 75 veers es FD seess OY oe GO osace. O'cs 
Upland Ditto... O oe O aeoee a ee BS .e GB .eeve 0 
GOWER in dees cence oe 8B 2. 19D ccoce 110 BGO -.cece OO oe TO cece’ €3 120 
Straw, Wheat..........+ BB ne, 40) ncene BB, ce D> cacce GB ee D cicce DW ee B 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Srrurreip, May 18, 1832. 

There is but a limited quantity of Beef exhibited this morning, and therefore the sales- 
men ask rather better prices than were obtained on Monday. The best qualities are 
consequently quoted at 3s. 10d., which is an advance of 2d. on that day’s figure; and 
on these terms business is done /reely. We cannot say the same of Mutton, as, on the 
contrary, it goes off heavily, though the top quotation for sheep in the wool continues 
at 4s. 8d. Veal is also dull in disposal, and on that account lower by full 4d. per stone, 
nothing exceeding 4s. 8¢. Lamb has a ready sale; but, as the supply is plentiful, it is 
not worth so much as at the last market by 6d. per stone, the highest value being 6s. 


Newoare ano Leanexuacr,* Sairarierp.t 





Beef 2s. 10d. to 3s. Qd. to Ss. 4d. 8s. Od. to 3a. 4d. to 39. 10d, 
Mutt 26. SW... @ 8 S 4 we © & oo: 16 
Veal. s3o0o.sks 8. #& 4 eS «o« FF. Be 
Pork. S @.... + @ wow & © er a Oe ws EFS 
Lamb. oe FS O-.. 5S & 5 8 & @ uw eG . @ @ 

* By the Carcase, per stone of Slbs, + Sinking the offal, per stone of Abs 








GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, MAY 18. 

Our supply of Grain in general this week is large, more particularly of Wheat and 
Oats from Ireland ; the trade on the whole therefore is dull, and we consider Wheat full 
ls. per quarter cheaper than on Monday, In Barley, Beans, and Peas there is but little 
variation in value. Oats are ls. per quarter lower, owing to the largeness of the arrival, 
































































& s. &. & 8. Be 
Wheat, Red New46 to 60)  Old.......... .. .. +.) Maple....... 34 ., 36/Oats, Feed..... 1s. 8 
Five ......... 64.. 68) Barley, Stained 28..32) White....... 30... 34 Pine....... 23... t& 
White, Old... 50... 60 Mait'ng...... 34..36! Boilers....... 86..39] Poland.,..... 21... 
Fine ......... 65.. 70) Malt, Ordinary, 50 .. 58 Beans, Ticks... 34.. 36 a eee 24... 25 
Superfine ... 73... 75) Fine....... - €.. TOO sn oxes 96 <8 03 Potato....... 26... 27 
Rye, New ...... 30... 86, Peas, Hog..,.. 30..34) Old.......... 37... 40 Fine......- 28... 29 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Wall's End, Rest ...,.. per ton 22%.0d.to 22.84. 
for the Week end ng May 11. saves Inferlots....cecees 166 .. 2 oO 
Whent,....... 62s, 1d, | Rye 
Barley - 3 6 — SUGAR. 
ats 21 5 | Pens . Muscovado (exclusive of dut ewt, 26. x 
Aggregate Average of the last S Motaecen @ « ee — ans eb * v hs . 25s. to K 
wis eg ih hee ‘ . 
Vheat. . Gls, Od. | Rye... +. 383, Ad, BULLION. 
Barley = ® Beans % Portugal, in Coin Ol. on, Od. 
Oats... .' 8 PORRs 0.500500 34 (1 Atay Ag tt 3 17 9 
Duty on FOREIGN ay for the present om Reece term “0 0 0 
Wheat, 25+. Bd. TR voepececse 19s. 9d. as oan . 
21010 | Beans .......- 1G. S|, Suvete Im Bars Stans by ae 
15 3 POA, .occcccee ae. & yt eects - 
FLOUR. MiNING. 
Town-made, ....ssseoree++ +. POF sack Shes tor. Oto. Cop afield ee Ot Retrath. 
Seconds,.........+ ocercveecesseseecs ee “i tb leaded ladda pabets ng 
F+rex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 46 50 a ae eee o tagaaiti te bag 
Norfolk ant Stockton ...... BWewecees 40 45 Average Siendaeds.... hi 99 15 0 
POTATOES, Average Produce ....... sees percent, 6% 
Kidneys .........055 : +. -per ton 37, 0s. to Sf. 10s, Quantity of Fine Copper ....-- « £19 tons IS cwt. 
Scotch Red: seeee ; is . . , METALS. 
oe - Tron, in Rars.,....sse005 6.5%. Od.to Ol. 09. Od, 
HOPS. 0 ce: EME es . 415 0 
Kent Vockets........perewt. 51. 5s. .. 82. Os. Hoo) 900 
Sussex Pockets .. 4 8 6.0 ‘ eooe 
Essex Pockets.... 5 0 7 ® 000 
Farnham, Fine ........ 9 0 .,.12 0 @oo 
eccccesee SECONGB...,005 6 le on Oe 000 
Kent Bags .........-+ - 420 .. 6 006 
Sussex Bags. a @.. 5 1 606 
Beasex Bags,cccsscsseseeseney O O 06 O 0 * 2.9 
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LIVERY OF LONDGN REFORM COMMITTEE. 
Guildhall, May 19th 1832. 


T a numerous MEETING of this 
COMMITTEE, it was resolved-unanimously— 

That this Committee feel the most sincere gratitude to 
our gracious Sovereign for having retained as his Mi- 
nisters the patriotic Earl Grey and his noble-minded 
Colleagues,—who have shown a steadfast determination 
to redeem their pledges, and to carry into a law the 
great measure of Reform passed by the House of Com- 
mons, unmutilated and unimpaired. 

That this Committee, proud of the great victory which 
has been achieved over the factious and interested oppo- 
nents of the all-important measure of Reform, cannot 
but congratulate their brother Liverymen and their 
united Countrymen upon the opening of brighter pro- 
spects and upon the rescue of the nation from the fearful 
convulsions with which it was threatened ; and no less 
upon the glorious means by which this triumph has been 
accomplished, fully proving that the peopleof England 
retain the patriotic er of their ancestors,—that upon 
themselves depends the furtherance of their own canse, 
and that by a firm and constitutional declaration of their 


wishes, the _~ and devices of their enemies will at all | cated to WrL1aM Hormes, Esq. 


times be defeated, and their rights and liberties as free- 
born Britons be ever sacredly preserved. 

That this Meeting most confidently rely that no farther 
vexatious delay will take place in carrying into execution 
this great and important measure, and earnestly hope 
that, upon its fiual accomp ishment, all parties, forgetting 
the excitement which has so long existed, may, in the 
spirit of peace and conciliation, unite their best efforts to 
promote the peace, the happiness, and the prosperity of 
the country. 

*,* The Committee will continue to meet Daily, at 
Guildhall, at Ten o’Clock precisely, until the Reform 
Bill becomes the Law of the Land. 

Rosert Franks, Hon. Sec. 
KING’S CONCERT ROOM, KING’S THEATRE, 

R. MOSCHELES has the honour to 
announce that his MORNING CONCERT will 

take place at the above Room, on Friday, June lst, when, 
in addition to some of the most eminent English and 
Italian Performers, he will have the assistance of the 
principal Singers and the whole of the Chorus of the Ger- 
man‘Opera, who will perform a selection of Dramatic 
Music, by the most celebrated Authors, in their native 
Language. Mr. Moscheles will perform his newest Com- 
positions, and Mozart’s Concerto for Two Pianofortes 
with Mr. Mendelssohn. Full particulars are announced 
in the Bills. An early application for Boxes is requested 
to be made to Mr. Moscheles, No. 3, Chester Place, 
Regent’s Park. 
ENTLEMEN'’S GLEE CLUB, 

x MANCHESTER. 

The COMMITTEE hereby offer a Premium of TEN 
POUNDS for the best SERIOVS GLEE, and a Pre- 
mium of similar amount for the best CHEERFUL GLEE, 
for equal voices; to be written expressly for the Club. 
Only one Glee of each character to be sent by the same 
Composer. , A motto to be put on each composition, and 
the name of the author to be enclosed in a sealed letter, 
endorsed with the same motto, which will not be opened 
until the prizes have been adjudged. 

Tobe delivered to the undersigned on or before the 1st 
of September next. 

Witiiam Suore, Honorary Secretary. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, THE PROPERTY 
OF AN EMINENT COLLECTOR, 
By Auction, sy Mr. SOTHEBY anv SON, 
At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 
On Monday, the 2lst day of May, 1832, and three follow- 
ing days, at Twelve o'clock, 
VALUABLE and INTERESTING 
COLLECTION of SPECIMENS of ENGRAV- 
ING, PAINTER’S ETCHINGS, &c. many of them of 
great rarity, and some by Artists hitherto unnoticed. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had at the Place of Sale, 








Warranted to sail early in June, full or not full, 
IRECT FOR SINGAPORE, 
remarkably fuast-sailing, English-built 
AUSTRALIA, A. 1. Joun Loppan, Commander. Bur- 
then 374 Tons. Loading in the West India Dock.. Has 
a Poop with superior Accommodations for Passengers. 
For Freight and Passage apply to Watrer Bucuanan, 
4, Leadenhall Street. 


UGGIN’'S PATENT VENTILAT- 
ING BEAVER HATS are acknowledged to be 
the best kind of Hats ever yet invented ; they are exceed- 
ingly light, only 4¢ ounces, will never injure by wet, lose 
their colour or shape, and will not prevent the egress of 
ae which has been so much the complaint of 
Waterproof Hats, often producing the head-ache, and the 
Joss of hair. Price 2ls. and 26s.; Drab, Brown, and 
Lady’s Riding Hats at the same price. ‘To be had only 
of the Patentees, Duggin and Co. 80, Newgate Street, 
near the New Post Office. N.B. Waterproof Beaver, 18s. ; 
Light Silk Hats, from 9s. 6d. to 13s.; Boys’ and Youths’ 
Beaver Hats, from 5s. 6d. to18s,; Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
Caps of every description. 


OYAL EXTRACT of FLOWERS. 
The extraordinary circulation of the above Ar- 
ticle, and its very general adoption by the first ranks of 
Fashion, at the Toilette and in the Drawing-room, have 
stimulated the Proprietors in an endeavour to render it, 
in.delicacy of scent and fragrance, equal, if not superior, 
‘to any description of Perfume for the Handkerchief. It 
is distilled from a combination of Flowers, selected for 
‘their excelling sweetnéss and aromatic properties, when 
those Flowers are in their fullest vigour—Mannfactured 
and sold by. Rieger, BrockBanx, and Riaer, Perfumers 
to his Majesty, 35, New Bond Street, in Bottles of 15s., 
8s,; 5s., and 3s. 64. Avg 
THE PERSIAN BOUQUET is also recommended to 
ithe notice of the Nobility and Geutry, as a pleasing, very 
powerful, and durabie Perfume, 


J) ESTRUCTIVE and MERITORIOUS 
. , AMBITION. 
‘Of Phacton the heathen mythology tells, 
Who Pewee one day.the fierce steeds of the sun, 
And fired-the whole world ere his course scarce begun ; 
On WARREN'S career Fame éxultingly dwells, 
From 30, the Strand, who with knowl refined, 
Not fires the world, but: adorns all ma: j 


the 
Ship, 
































EVANS’S SERMONS. 
Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards, 
HE CHURCH OF GOD. 
. IN A SERIES OF SERMONS. 
By the Rev. Roperr Witson Evans, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Smiru, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


Just Published, 
EBRETT'S PEERAGE, Corrected to 
the present time, with the Arms of the New 
Peers, Price ll. 8s. Also, 
DEBRETT’S BARONETAGE, including the New 
Baronets, with their Arms, 1. 8s. 
Printed for Rivincrons, Lonaeman and Co, Batpwin 
and Co, and the other Proprietors. 





Now Ready, in One Volume, Price 5s. bds. 
HE RADICAL: an Autobiography. 
i Dedicated to Baron Broveram and Vaux, Lord 
High Chancellor of England. By Joun Gaur. 
Printed for James FrAseEr, 215, Regent Street. 
Of whom may be had, lately Pablished, by the same 
Author,“ THE MEMBER :” an Autobiography. Dedi- 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW SKETCH bOOK, 
&e. 
Just Published by H. COLBURN and R. BENTLEY, 
New Burlington Street. 
. 8vo. uniformly with the former Series, 24s. 
NEW SKETCH BOOK: 
THE ALHAMBRA. 


3y GEOFFREY CRAYON. 
9 


In 2 vol 


—_ ii 


THE FAIR OF MAY FAIR. 3 vols. 
THE CONTRAST. 

3y the Author of “ Matilda” and “ Yes and No.” 3 vols. 

’ 4, 
ARLINGTON. 

3y the Author of “Granby,” &e. 
ALso, Just 

HENRY l TON; 

Or, Tur Youna CavauieER, 

By the Author of “ Darnley,” “ De L’Orme,” &c. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
In Three Volumes, with a Map constructed for the Work, 
and Twenty-six Engravings by Branston, Being Nos, 
VI. VII. and VIII. of 
THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 
On the 3lst of May will be Published, Vol. 1. price 5s. 
cloth boards, of —__ Z 
} ISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
most Remote. Period to the Prese 


ACCOUNT of BRITISH INDIA, from the 
Narrative of the Early Portugut 


: including a 

und English Voyages, 
the Revolutions inthe Mogul Empire, and the Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Establishment of the British Power; with II- 
lustrations of the Zoology, Botany, Climate, Geology, 
and Mineralogy—also Medical Observations—an Accoynt 
of the Hindoo Astronomy—the Trigonometrical Surveys 
—and the Navigation of the Indian Seas. 

By Hueu Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E.; James Wirson, 
Esq., F.Ry§.E. and M.W.s.; R. K. Grevinie, LL.D. ; 
Professor Jameson; Warretraw Atnsvir, M.D., M.R.AS., 
late of the Medical Staff of Southern India; Wriii1aM 
Rurnp, Esq. M.R.C.S.; Professor Wan.ace; and 
Captain Cia cE DatrympLe, Honourable East India 
Company’s Ser 

From the interest everywhere prevailing in regard to 
India, the Publishers have resolved to bring out this 
Work at the interval of only a month between each 
Volume, in order that the reader may not be disappointed 
by the narrative being kept too long in an incomplete 
state. Accordingly : 

Vol. IL. will be published on the 30th of June; and 
Vol, IIL. on the 3ist of July. 

The following Works have already appeared ; 
I, POLAR SEAS AND REGIONS. 3d Edition. 
II. AFRICA. 2d Edition. Ina few days. 

Ill, ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 

IV. PALESTINE. 3d Edition. 

V. DRAKE, CAVENDISH, AND DAMPIER. 
Printed for Orrver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; and Simpxin 
and Marsuaut, London. 
POPULAR WORKS, 

Published by ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh ; 

WHITTAKER and Co. London ; 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 
AVERLEY NOVELS. 
New Edition. Vol. 36, which concludes RED- 
GAUNTLET, and is illustrated by a Frontispiece and 
Vignette. 

Vol. 33, which contains the celebrated Portrait of the 
Author, appeared on the Ist of February. i 

Il. VOLUME SEVENTEENTH of the NEW 
ISSUE of the Waverley concludes 
IVANHOE. 

III. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S NAVAL LIFE 
and EARLY VOYAGES. First and Second Series. 
6 Vols. 30s. With engraved Titles. 

*,* “A father may have given his son an excellent 
education ; may have secured for him, on going to sea, 
high patronage ; may even have procured his name to be 
inserted in the sacred list of the Admirality at home, as 
well as in those of different commanders on foreign sta- 
tions; but we will venture to say that he cannot make 
him a more valuable present than these Fragments, or 
impose upon him a more invaluable injunction, than that 
he should make them the object of his study by day and 
by night.”—Monthly Review, April, 1832 } 

“IV. CAPTAIN’ BASIL HALL’S TRAVELS in 
NORTH AMERICA, in 1827 and 1828, Third Edition, 
3 vols. 1l. lls. 6d. Plates separately, 10s. 6d. 

V. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S TALES of a GRAND- 
FATHER, | First, Second, and Third Series. New 
Editions. 10s.6d.each. Also, HISTORY of FRANCE, 
3 vols, 10s. 6d. 

Vl. DESTINY. By the Author of “ Marriage.” 3 
vols, 1. J1s. 6d. 

VII MARRIAGE, 3vols. Third Edition. 1/. 1s. 

VU. THE INHERITANCE. 3vols. Second Edi- 
tion. 1/. Lls. 6d. 

IX. THE COOK’S ORACLE. A New Edition. 7s.6d. 

*,* Of this popular work upwards of 60,000 copies 
have been sold. 

X. MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. A New Edi- 
tion, being the Third. 7s. 6d. 

Few works of this description have so speedily attained 

pularity,—three Editions having been called for in 
ittle more than two years, 


Novels, which 











On the 20th June will be Published, 8vo, 
ISTORY .OF THE WAR OF 
THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN, 
By Lorp Manon. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Published, a New Edition, Dedicated to the 
King, by his Majesty’s Gracious Permission, 2 vols. 8vo, 





24s. with Portraits, &e, 


N 


EMORIALS of HAMPDEN, HIS 
PARTY, AND HIS TIMES. 
By Lorp NuGeEnt. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
This Day is Published, Price 6s. 
rpPHE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XVIII. 

Contents:—I. The Reciprocity Systefi1.—II. Letters 
of a German Prince.—III. Foscolo and his Times.— 
IV. Recent French Literature; The Hundred and One; 
Hugo's Poems; Balzac’s Tales and Romances.—V. Theo- 
pre Code.—VI. Russian Poetry.—VIT. Quintana’s Spa- 
nish Biography.—VIII. Penal Colonies.—IX. The Nor- 
thern Runes.—X. Minor French Theatre: Scribe and his 
Coadjutors.—X1. Prussian Commercial Policy.—XI1. Me- 
moirs of Louis XV{1II.—XILII. to XIX. Critical Sketches 
of French, German, and Italian Works.—Miscellaneous 
Literary Notices from France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Russia, and of Oriental Literary Intel- 
ligence, and List of the principal New Works published 
on the Coutinent from January to April 1832, 

Printed for Treurrer, Wurtz, and Ricnrer, 30, 
Soho Square; and Back, Youna, and Youne, 2, Tavis- 
tock Street. Of whom may be had the preceding Num- 
bers—Price of Nos. I. to X. 7s. 6d. each, and of Nos. XI. 

XVII. Gs. each; also, Nos. I. to X. of the FOREIGN 
REVIEW, T 


Prec 


ig the Recently Cre: ed Peers 


Fourth Edition, comprising 
In 2 vols. dedicated by permission to 


and Baronets. 
his Majesty, 


Be RKE'S GENERAL and HERAL- 

DIC DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 

This New Edition of Mr. Burke’s popular work, in ad- 
dition to comprising, exclusively, the whole Hereditary 
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